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THE newspapers have had much to say of 
late regarding the proposed demolition of 
certain houses in Henley Street, Stratford-on- 
Avon, in order to enlarge the site upon which 
it is proposed to build the Carnegie Free 
Library. The statements made with regard 
to these houses or cottages have been some- 
what conflicting. Mr. Edgar Flower, the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Trustees of the Birthplace, declares that they 
are not old, but, historically, worthless. On 
the other hand, it is asserted that they are old, 
one, at least, dating from 1563. At a meet- 
ing of the Stratford-on-Avon Town Council 
on May 12, memorials and petitions from 
various societies and individuals, including 
the British Archzological Association, the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings, the Selborne Society, the Middlesex 
Archeological Society, Lord Warwick and 
Miss Corelli, were presented pleading against 
the proposed demolition, or at least for delay 
and further consideration. The Council, 
however, refused to alter their plans, saying 
it was not their intention to destroy anything 
of historic interest. The decision is much to 
be regretted. The Council might at least 
have yielded to the request for delay, and 
referred the whole matter for investigation 
and report to a small commission of repre- 
sentative men. As it is, even if the doomed 
cottages are not of any great age, the proposed 
changes will sadly alter the aspect of the old 
street, which is dear to so many thousands of 
English-speaking people. 
VOL. XXXIX. 


The Rev. Canon Fowler, F.S.A., writes: 
*- Recent excavations in the cloister-garth at 
Durham have resulted in the discovery of the 
foundations of two lavatories or laver-houses 
on the same site, ‘over against the frater 
door,’ as described in ites of Durham. 
The earlier one has been square in form, 
and within its area are parts of the substruc- 
ture of its stone or marble basin. The later 
one has been circular, and its foundations 
encircle those of its predecessor. It was 
swept away some time after the dissolation of 
the monastery, but appears to have been 
standing in 1570-71. When it was demolished 
the marble basin was placed in the centre of 
the garth; all writers on the Abbey have 
been misled by this, and have assumed that 
the building which sheltered it was centrally 
situated. Plans, drawings, and photographs 
have been taken, and the excavations are now 
filled up again. An ancient well has been 
discovered within the garth, about eight yards 
to the north-east. It is much to be desired 
that the Chapter will see their way to the 
replacing of the marble basin in its original 
situation.” 


“The Frankfurter Zeitung reports,” says the 
Atheneum, “that the Stadtische Historische 
Museum of that city has unexpectedly secured 
a valuable collection of silver articles of great 
importance for the history of the local silver- 
smiths’ art. They were discovered in an old 
alms-chest, which was regarded as lumber. 
When the chest was broken open, it was 
found to contain a great number of beauti- 
fully ornamented silver mugs, buckles, silver 
spoons, and similar objects, which bore for 
the most part the hallmark of the town, and 
the private mark of distinguished silversmiths 
of the early eighteenth century. ‘The origin 
of the treasure is not yet known, but it has 
been suggested that it may consist of unre- 
deemed pledges.” 


+ 
The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A., will 
shortly publish, through Messrs. Bemrose and 
Sons, a volume of Alemorials of Old Oxford- 
shire, illustrated, which promises to be attrac- 
tive and valuable. 


¢ + ®& 
Mr. J. Russell Larkby writes: “I send sketches 


of two implements found during last winter. 
x 
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They show a duplication of type somewhat 
noteworthy when the difference of age is 
considered. No. 1 is a valley gravel imple- 
ment from Greenstreet Green, Kent, 100 feet, 
and No. 2 is an ochreous Eolithic imple- 
ment from Terry’s Lodge, Kent, 760 feet. 
The type is very similar, but at the same 





time there are characteristic differences in 


the attainment of it. The artificial work of 
the Eolith is confined entirely to the edges of 
the flint, but the drift implement was first 
flaked and then treated to secondary edge 
chipping. Perhaps it is possible for the 
opponents of Eolithic implements to indicate 
the distinction between the so-called natural 
fractures of this Eolith and the undoubted 
human work on the later flint.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

It is reported that the Italian Archzological 
Mission has discovered near Herakleion, in 
Crete, on the site of ancient Phzstos, a 
magnificent palace and various objects of 
exceptional interest analogous to those ob- 
served at Knossos. The objects include 
twelve bronze statuettes, metal vases with 
repoussé ornament, painted vases, and several 
tablets with inscriptions in the undeciphered 
Knossos character. The excavations will be 
continued. 


+ &¢ 
An early fifteenth-century English mazer- 
bowl was sold at Christie’s on April 23. It 
was 4 inches high, and mounted with a 
silver-gilt band inscribed: “Hold yowre 
tunge and sey ye best and let yowre neyybore 


sitte in rest Hoeso lustyye god to plese let 
hys nefybore lyve in ese.” It fetched £85. 
Another, of slightly later date, known as the 
CromWell, it having been formerly the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Lambert, of Hull, a descendant 
of Cromwell’s General, brought £140. 


¢ &¢ ¢ 
Mr. J, M. Lely, who makes a special study of 
the Statute Book, gives an interesting list of 
its cutlosities in the May number of the Zaw 
Magatine and Review. An unrepealed Act 
of EdWard II. still allows corporal penance 
to be episcopally “enjoined.” An Act 
passed in the reign of Henry VIII. prohibits 
all labéurers and fishermen playing bowls, 
tennis, Gice, and cards “‘out of Christmas.” 
An Elizabethan statute provides that a con- 
victed pétjurer shall have both his ears nailed 
to the pillory, and this enactment has been 
allowed to linger on the Statute Book, though 
the pillory itself was abolished long ago. An 
Act of Charles I. prohibits all meetings of 
persons outside their own parishes on Sunday 
for any sports or pastimes whatsoever. These 
are but a few of the surviving absurdities in 
English law which Mr. Lely has collected. 
‘* Any of them,” he says, “may at any time 
be translated into action.” That would 
surely be the quickest way to effect their 


abolition. 
+ + & 


The Thoroton Society held its annual meet- 
ing at Nottingham on April 29. The 
membership is now nearly 250, with the 
Duke of Portland, K.G., as President, and 
Lord Hawkesbury, F.S.A., as Chairman of 
the Council. During the six years of the 
Society’s existence a very fair amount of work 
has been done. Five volumes of Zransactions 
have been issued, besides several volumes of 
Inquisitions Post Mortem, while Mr. T. M. 
Blagg, F.S.A., has just completed a volume 
of the Seventeenth-Century Parish Register 
Transcripts of the Peculiar of Southwell. 


¢ + ¢ 
The suggested programme for the July cele- 
bration of the five hundredth anniversary of the 
Battle of Shrewsbury includes performances 
by Mr. Benson’s company of Richard JI, 
Henry IV., Part I., Henry V.,and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ; special services at the 
ancient Abbey Church and at Battlefield 
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Church ; old English sports; and various 
lectures and addresses. Among the last- 
named will be a lecture by Dr. J. H. Wylie 
on the famous battle, and lectures on the 
church and college by the Rev. D. H. S. 
Cranage and Mr. W. H, St. John Hope. 


¢ % ¢ 
‘Two of the many minor picture-shows should 
be of special interest to readers of the 
Antiquary. At the Woodbury Gallery Mr. 
Herbert Finn is showing pictures of our 
cathedrals and other ancient buildings, a 
form of art in which he is singularly success- 
ful, together with others of a general kind ; 
while Mr. C. Essenhigh Corke has a charm- 
ing set of nineteen water-colour drawings of 
Knole House on view at Messrs. Gillow’s 
in Oxford Street, in their replica of the Great 
Gallery at Knole, as exhibited at Paris in 


1901. 
+ ¢ & 


In April, as some workmen were doing 
repairs to an old farm known as Plas-yn-fron, 
at the foot of a mountain near Wrexham, 
North Wales, they came across an old oak 
beam set in a low roof, which, when taken 
out, was found to be covered with curious 
carving. The beam was very broad and 
massive, along the middle of it, deeply cut, 
being the words: “ May the peace of God 
rest on this house,” and the date, 1668. 
The whole beam is covered with antique- 
looking characters, including a coat of arms 
in the form of a heart and shield. For all its 
235 years, the beam is still solid, and the 
owner of the farm has had it fixed in the best 
room in his house. 


+¢ ¢ 
It is announced that a careful examination 
having recently been made of the Temple 
Church, some parts of which are in a very 
dilapidated condition, it has been found that 
very extensive repairs and alterations, includ- 
ing the rebuilding of the turret and steeple, 
the renewing of the west doorway and the 
arches of the porch, are necessary for the 
safety and beauty of this ancient church. 
As the cost of these alterations will be very 
considerable, it is understood that the 
Benchers of the Temple are considering the 
matter, but it is anticipated that the sugges- 
tions made will be ultimately carried out. 


We hope to print before long a descrip- 
tion, hitherto unpublished, of the restoration 
of the Temple Church in 1810, written by 
Mr. Joseph Jekyll, of social fame, and 
kindly communicated by Mrs. Climenson. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

The late Mr. Andrew Tuer was well known 
as an antiquary of many hobbies. He 
collected much and wrote a good many 
books. His interests ranged from horn- 
books to shagreen, and from Bartolozzi prints 
to silhouettes; but probably few suspected 
that he had once figured as the composer of 
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a song. The illustration above, for which we 
are indebted to the courtesy of the Leaden- 
hall Press, shows the title-page of his first 
and last effort in this direction. It is worth 
reproducing for its humour. 
+ ¢ 
On the subject of “Maiden Castles” Mr. 
W. J. Scales writes: “‘In his letter in the April 
Antiquary, Mr. Goddard observes that he has 
only been able to discover one place to which 
the men or maen is attached in the country 
where Gael or Cymri were supreme and still 
survive. I am able to furnish him with a 
second addition—namely, in Cornwall. Just 
north of the Land’s End is an ancient cliff 
xs 
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fortification, which is called ‘Maen Castle.’ 
If maen = medn, here is a maiden castle in 
embryo. Mr. Goddard adds: ‘Though men 
is applied to rocks or monoliths, does it follow 
that it is used for stonework in the small, 
dressed, or shaped ? The remains of Maen 
Castle are scanty, but such as they are they 
consist of dressed or shaped stones.” 


The ancient cemetery near Kettering, to the 
discovery of which we referred briefly last 
month, has been further explored, and twenty- 
one more cinerary urns have been found. 
“Five of these,” says the Standard of May 8, 
“were recovered from the svil in very good 
condition ; six were unbroken, but cracked, 
and the remaining ten were in fragments. 
Two of the urns were somewhat remarkable 
for the character of the ornamentation. In 
addition to the ordinary geometrical marking, 
drawn with a pointed stick, or impressed 
with a rude stamp, there are a number of 
projections, which a local antiquarian has 
described as resembling ‘miniature horns.’ 
The contents of the urns were chiefly 
pebbles and calcined bones ; but there were 
a few remains of beads and tiny fragments of 
acomb. The remains of four skeletons were 
also found about 3 feet below the surface. 
In one case an urn was touching the bones, 
and two others were close by. The bodies 
appeared to have been deposited in cists, 
formed of large stones, some of which are 
thought to show traces of fire. All were 
lying with their feet to the south-east, but one 
rested on the right side, and the others on 
the left. There was no trace of any weapon.” 


te 
The Builder of May 2 contained a list in 
alphabetical order according to counties of 
the churches in England that exhibit traces 
of Saxon building, compiled by Professor 
Baldwin Brown _ The inclusion of a church 
in the list was determined almost entirely by 
the presence of definite features which are 
known to be Saxon. These features, says 
the compiler, are in every case worth cata- 
loguing, though in a few isolated instances 
they may represent a survival of Saxon forms 
in post-Conquest buildings. The percentage 
of such survivals is probably greatest in the 
East Anglian region, where the Saxon pecu- 
liarity of the double-splayed window appears 


in what must certainly be Norman work on 
the western side of the cloisters at Norwich 
Cathedral. So far as this region is con- 
cerned, the fact casts a doubt on the 
validity of this particular criterion, and 
wherever in this part of England we have 
only double-splayed windows to judge by, 
some uncertainty must attach to decisions. 
In other parts of the country reliance on 
special features of the kind seems thoroughly 
to be justified. Where they are present other 
considerations are almost always in favour of 
a Saxon ascription. 
* 


+ ¢., 
The Folk-Lore Society and the London 
Shakespeare League held a joint meeting on 
the “eve of Shakespeare Day,” Mr. G. L. 
Gomme presiding in the absence of Pro- 
fessor York Powell, the President of the 
Folk-Lore Society, when Mr. Israel Gollancz 
gave an address on “The Fabric of the 
Dream” — ize, the Midsummer Night's 


Dream. 
¢ ¢&¢ ¢ 


In the recent State reception of King 
Edward at the Court of Lisbon a feature of 
antiquarian interest was the appearance of 
six old carriages or “carosses.” The first, 
it appears, was built in Paris in 1665, and 
offered by Louis XIV. to Princess Marie- 
Frangoise-Isabelle of Savoy. The others 
date from the eighteenth century. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Dr. A. J. Butler, in his book on Zhe Arad 
Conquest of Egypt, and the Last Thirty Years 
of the Roman Domin‘on, \ately issued by the 
Clarendon Press, devotes a chapter to the 
question whether or not the Arabs, upon the 
capture of the city, burned or did not burn 
the great Library of Alexandria. The story 
as it stands in Abd ’1 Faraj is well known, 
and runs as follows: ‘‘ There was at this time 
a man, who won high renown among the 
Muslims, named John the Grammarian. He 
was an Alexandrian, and apparently had 
been a Coptic priest, but was deprived of his 
office, owing to some heresy, by a council of 
bishops held at Babylon. He lived to see 
the capture of Alexandria by the Arabs, and 
made the acquaintance of ‘Amr, whose clear 
and active mind was no less astonished than 
delighted with John’s intellectual acuteness 
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and great learning. Emboldened by ‘Amr’'s 
favour, John one day remarked : ‘ You have 
examined the whole city, and have set your 
seal on every kind of valuable. I make no 
claim for aught that is useful to you, but 
things useless to you may be of service to us.’ 
‘What are you thinking of? said ‘Amr. 
‘The books of wisdom,’ said John, ‘ which 
are in the imperial treasuries.’ ‘ That,’ replied 
‘Amr, ‘is a matter on which I can give no 
order. without the authority of the Caliph.’ 
A letter accordingly was written, putting the 
question to Omar, who answered : ‘ Touching 
the books you mention, if what is written in 
them agrees with the Book of God, they are 
not required ; if it disagrees, they are not 
desired. Destroy them therefore.’ On receipt 
of this judgment, ‘Amr accordingly ordered 
the books to be distributed among the baths 
of Alexandria, and used as fuel for heating. 
Listen and wonder,” adds the writer. Dr. 
Butler shows “that the story makes its first 
appearance more than 500 years after the 
event to which it relates ; that on analysis 
the details of the story resolve into absurdi- 
ties ; that the principal actor in the story, 
viz., John Philoponus, was dead long before 
the Saracens invaded Egypt ; that of the two 
great public libraries to which the story could 
refer, (a) the Museum Library perished in 
the conflagration caused by Julius Cesar, or, 
if not, then at a date not less than 400 years 
anterior to the Arab conquest ; while (4) the 
Serapeum Library either was removed prior 
to the year 391, or was then dispersed or 
destroyed, so that in any case it disappeared 
two and a half centuries before the conquest ; 
that fifth, sixth, and early seventh century 
literature contains no mention of the exist- 
ence of any such library ; that if, neverthe- 
less, it had existed when Cyrus set his hand 
to the treaty surrendering Alexandria, yet the 
books would almost certainly have been 
removed—under the clause permitting the 
removal of valuables— during the eleven 
months’ armistice which intervened between 
the signature of the convention and the 
actual entry of the Arabs into the city; and 
that if the library had been removed, or if it 
had been destroyed, the almost contemporary 
historian and man of letters, John of Nikiou, 
could not have passed over its disappearance 
in total silence.” 


eee ee 


The Zimes correspondent in the Balkan Pen- 
insula writes from Sofia, April 22: “The 
excavations begun towards the close of last 
season at Hagia Trias, near Phzestos, on the 
southern coast of Crete, by Professor Halb- 
herr, have been resumed this spring under 
the direction of M. Hatzidakis, the ephor of 
antiquities at Candia. A large number of 
clay seals have been found here, as in other 
Cretan dwellings of this period, and some 
dozen inscribed tablets exhibiting the mys- 
terious linear or pictographic signs, which as 
yet have defied interpretation. Among the 
bronze objects recovered are several statuettes, 
votive effigies of oxen and goats, a spearhead, 
and ten double axes of the usual Cretan type, 
together with two small votive double axes. 
Nineteen talents of bronze, in the shape of 
rectangular plaques, have also been found ; 
these apparently served as standard weights, 
or were employed in commercial transactions. 
A large amount of pottery has also been re- 


covered. + mn + 


At the meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, held on May 13, Professor 
W. M. Flinders Petrie gave an account of his 
recent excavations at Abydos, on the west 
bank of the Nile. Mr. F. G. Hilton Price 
was in the chair. Professor Petrie said that 
during the past winter he had been at work 
on the great brick mound to the north of 
the ruined city. Owing to the condition of 
the Nile, he had been able to get down toa 
lower level than had previously been the case, 
and from the excavations carried on had suc- 
ceeded in making a plan of the temple based 
on the foundations. It was interesting to 
find, as the work went on, that they were 
dealing, not with a single temple, but with a 
succession of temples, built one over another. 
There was stonework of about the Eleventh 
Dynasty, chiefly in the form of doorways; 
and as these were found inserted in brick- 
work, it appeared to be safe to conclude that 
the older temples were mainly of brick, with 
stone doorways. There were also remains of 
a brick wall surrounding a temple, which 
seemed to be of the Twelfth Dynasty. Ap 
parently about every 500 years the existing 
temple was razed and a new one built. The 
most remarkable point was that these temples 
differed in their orientation, which was some- 
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times east and west, and sometimes north 
and south. In damp soil in a sacrificial 
chamber ivory carvings had been met with, 
and the work was of a very fine character. 
They also obtained a tablet of glazed pottery 
representing an aboriginal chief and bearitig 
his personal name, and a globular vase with 
a name inlaid in coloured glaze. Other finds 
consisted of wall tiles, figures of glazed pottery, 
jars of a similar character to those found in 
Crete, and a small ivory statuette, still retain- 
ing its high polish, though it had been buried 
for nearly 6,000 years. ‘They had also iden- 
tified the great Hall of Osiris mentioned by 


Strabo. 


Local Song and Sport. 


By H. F. ABELL. 
— > 


AVERY relic of that old English 
territorial patriotism, which, despite 
its narrow-mindedness and bump- 
tiousness, had its wholesome fea- 
tures, is interesting, inasmuch as it tells of a 
state of society which has passed away for 
ever. A revival of it has been manifested of 
late years by the establishment in London 
of county societies which combine in their 
raison détre charity and good cheer, but in 
the counties themselves, with a few notable 
exceptions, the feeling is almost dead. Nor 
is this to be wondered at. In the days when 
a man was Devonshire or Yorkshire first, 
and Briton after, when there were lines of 
almost racial distinction between counties, 
and the men of one county accounted and 
spoke of men from other counties as 
foreigners, or at any rate as people to be 





‘despised, or disliked, or suspected, or ridiculed, 


or regarded indifferently, just as if they were 
foreigners, each county was virtually an zm- 
perium in imperio. Such insularity in these 
days, when the population of many a shire is 
made up of almost as many individuals born 
out of it as in it, and the process of migration 
is continuous, is impossible; and so with this 
insularity have naturally disappeared many 
of those features of everyday life which gave 
a character to the county and which fostered 


the sentiment of pride of birth. Indeed, it 
may be said that such genuine county feeling 
or local patriotism as still exists is chiefly 
centred upon these London societies, a 
curious fact in the face of the truth that the 
actual dweller on the soil is a stranger to any 
such feeling, but not so when we remember 
that, in obedience to the dictum that ‘‘ what 
we have we prize not to the worth whiles we 
enjoy it,” the most fervid patriot is the exile. 
The man of country birth living and settled 
in London, with all his interests bound up 
with London, and who, as often as not, has 
never revisited his native shire since he 
first left it, sees glory and beauty and worth 
in the county of his origin which probably 
he never would have seen had he remained 
there. Soa county society, although it pre- 
serves from utter oblivion the old county 
feeling, can do nothing to transplant it back 
to its native soil. In old England—not very 
old England, by the way, but in pre-cosmo- 
politan England—if a county could boast of 
no other distinguishing feature, it generally 
had its own songs and its own sports. Both 
songs and sports, when they have not dis- 
appeared altogether, have, except in some 
notable instances, ceased to be local. The 
county song was a shibboleth which drew 
hearts and hands together with almost 
Masonic certainty wherever it was heard. 
Cornishmen toiling in the depths of far-away 
mines all over the world have found in the 
plaintive “Sweet Nightingale” or ‘*‘ As Tom 
was a-walking” a so'ace in home-sickness. 
There are songs occasionally to be heard in 
Devon which may have been sung by Drake’s 
and Grenville’s men in the old stirring days 
of the Spanish Main. Some thirty years ago 
a West-Country battalion of Royal Marines 
was stationed at Yokohama in Japan, and 
the Writer well remembers that their favourite 
marching chorus was the old Devonshire 
“Blackbird.” ‘Widdecombe Fair” and 
‘Green Broom” are still popular amongst the 
people for whom they were written, and to the 
air of the former the Devonshire Regiment 
marched against the Boers during thelate war. 
Only in the far West and the far North has 
the local song clung to its cradle place. We 
asked aGloucestershire man the other dayif he 
knew “‘Gaarge Ridler’sOven.” The reply, with 
a stare, was, “ Ain’t never heer’d on him or his 
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oven.” The Lincolnshire Regiment marches 
past to the famous old “ Poacher,” but it is 
much to be questioned if the rousing chorus 
is ever heard nowadays in the Wold country 
of its birth. Within living meniory, when the 
toilers in what was the Sussex iron country 
foregathered of an evening to sing and 
grumble over pipes and ale, an invariable 
item of the evening’s entertainment would be 
the celebrated song, with its refrain whistled 
to the air of “ Lillibullero” ; but the song is 
as extinct now in Sussex as is the old race of 
South Down shepherds with whom it was 
such a favourite. Neither men of Kent nor 
Kentishmen know anything about such 
county songs as ‘* The Wooing of the Yeoman 
of Kent” or the “ Hopping Song.” Modern 
Nottinghamshire hears as little about 
‘‘Thornehagh Moor Woods” as modern 
Somersetshire does of “ Richard of Taunton 
Dean” or “ The Leather Bottel.” As for 
the quaint and picturesque old harvest-songs 
of East Anglia, they have gone the way of 
sickles, flails, and harvest-homes, and the 
young carter of to-day stumbles along by the 
side of the last load in cadence to “‘ Dolly 
Gray” if he has any heart at all for song. 

On the other hand, in the far North, in the 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Durham, the old songs live as strongly 
as they did until of late years in the West. 
“John Peel” is still ¢ke song at all jovial 
gatherings in Cumberland and Westmorland. 
On Tyneside the clannish community of pit- 
men are content with the ditties which have 
been their peculiar property for many gen- 
erations, and no Metropolitan music-hall 
atrocity has yet succeeded in supplanting 
such songs as ** Cappy,” “ Swalwell Hopping,” 
‘* Weel may the Keel row,” * Bobby Shaftoe,” 
“Elsie Marley,” “The Bonny Pit Laddie,” 
and a hundred others. More than this, the 
writer has heard in a Redesdale inn the old 
small-pipes of Northumberland playing airs 
not one of which was of later date than the 
eighteenth century, and it is pleasing to know 
that a Northumbrian society exists with the 
sole object of saving from disappearance a 
county minstrelsy which must date from a 
remote period of our history, and which is 
unique in England, unless Lincolnshire bag- 
pipe players are yet to be found. 

Before quitting song for sport, it may be 


pointed out,as striking evidence how com- 
pletely the local song has either been up- 
rooted or transplanted from its native sur- 
roundings, that what was once the peculiar 
property of the masses has become almost 
the peculiar property of the classes, and that 
when we hear one of these old ditties it is 
not from the lips of the husbandmen, the 
milkmaids, and the rural swains, for whom, 
and often by whom, it was written, but in a 
fashionable drawing-room or a public concert- 
hall. 

Almost as notable and quite as regrettable 
is the disappearance from country districts of 
their characteristic pastimes, although, as in 
the case of the songs, a few still survive. 
Strange to say, the very cosmopolitan county 
of Kent supplies an instance of the strong 
existence of an ancient game which, we 
believe, has always been peculiar to Kent— 
that of goal-running, which is to prisoners’ 
base what rackets is to fives. Cudgel and 
stick play no longer exist in their old par- 
ticular homes of Berkshire, Wiltshire, and 
Somersetshire, although well into the thirties, 
as we may read in the pages of Zom Brown, 
they were prominent features of every rural 
“‘ yeast.” The play was by no means similar 
in these three counties, what was permitted 
or compelled in one being accounted unfair 
or irregular in another. Wrestling, we are 
sorry to hear, is losing ground in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, the rising generation in both 
counties being bitten with the universal mania 
for football. It is perhaps superfluous to 
state that there was just the same difference 
between Cornish and Devonshire wrestling 
as there is between English and French 
boxing. In Cumberland and Westmorland 
it still flourishes to a certain degree, but the 
pot-hunting evil has crept in, thanks to the 
fashionable character with which such meet- 
ings as that at Grasmere and Ambleside have 
become invested, and a more solid induce- 
ment for large entries is now needed than the 
simple old honour of the championship of a 
dale, or at the most a bell or a new hat. 

That most clannish and conservative of 
communities, the ‘Tyneside pitmen, still hold 
to their traditional sports, some of which, by 
the way, might well be left alone; but the finest 
of all, rowing, seems to have disappeared for 
ever, and the professional championship of 
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the coaly river is held by a Londoner. One 
need not wonder that archery, as a popular 
pastime, has utterly forsaken its ancient 
cradle-land in Cheshire and Nottinghamshire, 
-but two of the best shooting corps in the 
kingdom worthily carry on the tradition of 
marksmanship handed down from the days 
of Crecy and Agincourt. The fen men still 
are, as they always have been, our best skaters, 
but pole-leaping, once their favourite pastime, 
has gone. Of sword-dancing, once a charac- 
teristic amusement of the Yorkshire dales, 
little or nothing is seen now, but in Stafford- 
shire it is still practised in a few outlying 
villages, which, somehow or other, have failed 
to rush with the times. Bell-ringing, both in 
churches and with hand-bells, is a true old 
English pastime, which still survives strongly, 
especially in Kent, where it is hard to finda 
village without either its quota of church-bell 
ringers or its hand-bell club. This is prob- 
ably the oldest English pastime still flourish- 
ing, and very early in our history gained for 
England the name of the Ringing Island. 
Cricket has not very long ceased to be 
purely a local sport. Half a century ago it 
had no hold anywhere but in London, Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire, and, much 
in the same way as popular song, has ceased 
to be the pastime of the masses, although 
probably now its distribution is pretty equal. 
Cricket affords a sad instance of the decay of 
old local feeling. Nowadays it cannot be 
said that the people generally of any one 
county, except perhaps Yorkshire, interest 
themselves with any degree of enthusiasm 
in the fortunes of their representative team, 
Half a century ago the winning or losing by 
Kent or Sussex of a match would have been 
an occasion for jubilation or lamentation in 
the remotest corners of the shire. A county 
match of those days brought out local patriot- 
ism inits greatest force, partly because, asa rule, 
the county representatives were county men, 
and partly because the men played for their 
sides and not for themselves. It is refreshing 
to be able to say that most of the village 
cricke: of to-day is untainted either by sordid- 
ness cr selfishness ; but the less one writes 
about county cricket, perhaps, the better. 
This wholesome feeling of unselfishness 
was the soul of that old English local patriot- 
ism which found outlets in song and sport, 


and if only as relics of the days when in many 
respects the countryman was happier and 
better off than he is now, the songs and 
sports peculiar to the various districts of our 
Arcadia are interesting and instructive. Many 
of the songs were vile, some of the sports 
were brutal ; still, men had the heart to sing 
and play, which alone is a strong contrast 
between what was and what is. 





Wedixval Barns. 


By Francis B, ANDREWS, A.R.I.B.A. 
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And eek an officere out for to ryde 
To seen hir graunges and hir bernes wyde. 
CHAUCER: Canterbury Tales. 


| m F the medizval barn had a prototype 
Ni Hy it must have been that of the 
W904 Roman horreum or nudbilarium ; the 
former was a roofed-in and en- 
closed building erected as the cultivation of 
the land made demand for the storage of its 
products; the latter was also a roofed-in 
structure, but only partly enclosed at its ends 
and sides, and served both as a shelter for 
the threshing-floors and for such of the crops 
as needed to be dried or treated under cover. 

In proportion as the tillage of the land 
developed so also did the necessity for these 
buildings, and, in a period extending from 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century 
to that of the fifteenth, some of the finest 
barns were erected, in most instances in con- 
nection with religious houses or the granges* 
or manors belonging to them. 

It appears now to be a common custom to 
apply the indiscriminate term of “ tithe barn ” 
to any structure of medizval origin of the 
form of a barn ; such designation is, however, 
only in small measure correct, and very little 
so in the earlier intention of these buildings. 
They were built for agricultural purposes, and 









* The medieval grangia=a barn, a grange, as 
now the French grange; later it meant a farm of a 
religious house. 

And from the distant grange there comes 


The clatter of the thresher’s flail. 
BrYANT: Song of the Sower. 
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for the storage of kind-paid rentals, and not 
alone for the reception of tithes ; the greater 
tithes no doubt they did contain, for such 
would need large room for their accommoda- 
tion, but they were employed more imme- 
diately for the other purposes. Large barns 
indeed were required for the bestowal of the 
products of their own lands by many of the 
monastic communities—for example, at the 
great Cistercian house of Beaulieu (Hants), 
where are the ruins of a barn which show it 
to have had a floor area of about 17,400 
square feet, or the manorial barn at Cholsey 


Sole. temaniceceiSsmntenaioa!” fol. 














show that at times not only agricultural pro- 
duce was stored in them, but such general 
goods as cut fuel in logs, wine, and even 
salted flesh and fish. 

There are still in existence some very large 
and magnificent barns, though many have 
been destroyed or allowed to fall into ruin. 
There are also numerous examples of the 
smaller type, and these have survived chiefly 
because they serve the needs of present-day 
farming better, and are less costly of main- 
tenance than the more extensive ones. 

In France are to be found examples that 
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GROUND-PLAN OF LITTLETON BARN. 


(Berks), which had an area of over 16,000 
square feet, and was doubtless only one of 
many that belonged to the Benedictines of 
the wealthy Abbey of Reading. 

Besides the chief barn, in the more imme- 
diate vicinity of a convent, and the grange 
barns at their distant establishments, there 
were a large number of smaller ones for the 
use of the rectors in their parishes, and these 
probably are more correctly to be styled 
“tithe barns ”; there were very many of them, 
and many still remain. 

Of the ingatherings into their barns the 
monks kept careful record, and instances 
VOL. XXXIX. 


a a 


considerably exceed in size and constructive 
pretence those of this country; some that 
need four rows of posts or piers to support 
their huge roof-framings ; others having piers 
and arcades of masonry for that purpose, as 
at Ardennes (of the thirteenth century) ; 
others, again, are of two stories, the lower 
one vaulted, as at Provins, or with both 
vaulted, as at Vauclair Abbey (of date about 
the end of the twelfth century). These barns 
frequently have stone staircases in their gable 
ends, in which end also their entrances usually 
occur, and without porches, while in English 
barns staircases are practically unknown, and 
Y 
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the entrances are almost without excep- 
tion in the side- walls, and usually have 
porches. 

In their general form of plan barn-buildings 
vary but slightly, though in extent very con- 
siderably, from the small example (as at Tad- 
marton, Oxon) having a floor area of 1,600 
square feet to one of huge dimensions cover- 
ing upwards of 17,000 square feet (as at St. 
Leonards, Hants). 

The usual plan is a simple parallelogram 
with one or more doorways in each of the 
longer sides, the larger structures having 






Colly-Weston) or thatch or tiles, but this 
last is usually an indication of late work or 
of restoration ; these roofings were borne on 
framings of oak or chestnut with purlins, 
rafters, etc., of heavy scantling. 

These barn roofs give magnificent examples 
of the craft of the medizeval carpenter ; their 
huge timber framings have maintained to 
this day instances of constructive method 
and detail that were intended only to serve 
utilitarian purposes, but which, by virtue of 
their prodigal wealth of material, their solid 
strength and_broad proportions, convey also 














PILTON BARN; WILTSHIRE. 


porches and wide-span roofs, and the larger 
still rows of posts carrying enormous timber 
principals and dividing the floor into three 
passages or aisles. 

In the materials of their construction there 
is also variation. Some barns were wholly 
timber-built, in the usual form of framing, 
the panels of which were filled in with lath 
and plaster-work ; others were constructed 
partly of timber and partly of stone, and 
others wholly stone-built, except, of course, 
their roofs. The coverings were either of 
shingles (of some laminated stone such as 


a sense of grandeur in design that is almost 


entirely absent from other structures in which 
beauty has been the more pertinent purpose ; 
the dignity of the interior of the barn is some- 
times to be found having claim equal to, 
perhaps exceeding, that of the village church, 
There are many small churches in Worces- 
tershire, for example, that cannot stand for 
one moment in comparison besides the mag- 
nificent interior of Bredon barn, or in 
Gloucestershire with that of Stanway, or in 
Wiltshire with that of Bradford-on-Avon ; and 
this was the more true when wanton demoli- 
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1on or unchecked dilapidation had not re- 
moved many of the larger and more beautiful 
specimens. 

The following are notes of barns now 
demolished, yet of which some substantial 
record remain; in a later portion of this 
paper notes will be given of examples that 
still exist in various parts of the country. 

Possibly the largest English barn was that 
at St. Leonards. Itis nowaruin, but enough 


early in the present century ;* it belonged to 
Reading Abbey, and was a very notable 
example, not only on account of its extreme 
size—303 feet long, 54 feet wide, and 51 feet 
high, and having a floor area of over 16,000 
square feet—but also because its roof appears 
to have been supported by stone piers 
‘4 yards in circumference,”t a feature com- 
mon enough in Continental barns but ex- 
ceedingly rare in English examples. _ Its side- 





BREDON BARN, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


remains to give its dimensions. It was 226 
feet long, 77 feet wide, which extreme width 
probably necessitated more than two rows of 
posts to carry the roof framings, which must 
have been of enormous size, and rose to a 
height of 60 feet. It belonged to Beaulieu 
Abbey, and was probably of thirteenth-century 
date. 

In Berkshire, Cholsey Grange barn was 
another of great size. It was demolished 


walls were low—only 8 feet high. A date 
for its erection, given in a late history of the 
county{ as in the tenth century, is quite 


* Many barns were destroyed shortly after the 
passing of the Commutation Act early last century, for 
thereafter, tithes not being received in kind, the neces- 
sity of such barns in ecclesiastical economy ceased, and 
they were not considered worth their upkeep charges. 

t+ Beauties of England, vol. i., p. 1573 see also 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

t King’s Berkshire, 1887. 
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inaccurate, but nevertheless it was doubtless 
an early example, possibly of the thirteenth 
century. 

There were at Peterborough two barns 
until about the middle of last century, when 
they were pulled down to make way for, I 
believe, and to be used up in, the construc- 
tion of some modern villas of the long-row, 
speculative type. One of them was a most 
magnificent. specimen dating: from early in 


trance to one had a flat moulded and hooded 
arch, which in the other had been replaced 
with a heavy cambered lintel. Each porch 
had also small arched and hooded doorways 
in their side-walls, flank buttresses of two 
stages, coped gables, and foliated apex stones. 
On the north-east side of the barn were cart 
doors, opposite those of the porches. The 
side walls were 2 feet 7 inches thick, and rose 
9 feet to the eaves off a plain stone plinth; 





STANWAY BARN, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


the fourteenth century,* and built by Godfrey, 
Abbot of Peterborough. It was 150 feet long 
and 36 feet wide externally,t built of stone, 
and covered in with shingles. On the south- 
west side were two cart porches, each 15 feet 
84 inches wide, and projecting 20 feet 
84 inches (internal dimensions). The en- 

* See Parker, Domestic Architecture. 1307 A.D. 


is stated by a correspondent to Notes and Queries. 
+ From the late Sir H. Dryden’s measurements. 





small single-stage buttresses occurred to each 
bay, between which were long oilets with 
pointed heads and deep splays internally. 
The gables were diagonally buttressed at the 
angles, and had also central buttresses of two 
stages, above and on each side of which were 
larger oilets ; these gables also were coped 
and had foliated apex stones. The roof was 
carried internally by a double row of 13 inch 
by 12 inch posts, framed up into massive 
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trusses in eight bays; in the centre of each bay 
were smaller intermediate framings not carried 
up from the floor, but springing off the walls ; 
all were of oak and heavily framed and pegged 
together, and from floor to ridge the roof rose 
about 35 feet 3 inches. The scantlings of the 
principal timbers were : sole pieces, 13 inches 
by 104 inches (on which the posts stood); 
cambered collars, of 18 inches by 12 inches ; 
principal purlins, 10} inches by 9} inches ; 
other purlins, 7 inches by 5 inches ; wind- 
braces, 10 inches by 2} inches; upper side- 
pieces, 9 inches by 84 inches; and rafters, 
6 inches by 4 inches. 

The other barn was much smaller, but was 
also stone-built ; it was go feet long by 27 feet 
wide. Nothing more, so far as I can discover, 
is known about it. 

The thirteenth century barn at Ely* was 
another important barn; it was demolished 
in 1843. Its length was 219 feet 6 inches, 
and its width 39 feet 5 inches ; in each end 
gable it had a triplet window of the period. 

At Acton Burnell (Salop), attached to a 
manor belonging to Shrewsbury Abbey, was 
a barn of which only the ruined gable ends 
now remain ; the distance between these two 
gives a length of 157 feet, and their width 
40 feet. The side-walls were low, off which 
the roof rose at a sharp pitch to a consider- 
able height. The oilets piercing the gables 
are narrow externally, and have the usual 
square head-stones, but within have wide rear 
arches with shoulder corbels. 

When Edward I. summoned his Parliament 
to Acton, 1283 A.D., he used this barn for 
the accommodation of the Commons, while 
the Lords met in the Castle Hall. 

At Sudeley (Gloucester), near Winchcombe, 
is the ruin of another large barn, of fifteenth- 
century date, considerable portions of the 
side and end walls of which still stand. At 
Selby (Yorks), Great Marlow (Oxon), Bran- 
caster (Norfolk), Pinner (Middlesex), Llan- 
thony (Gloucester), and other places, there 
are yet barn ruins, or such buildings are 
known to have existed. 

Of medizval barns still existent there are 
in the Midlands many important and charac- 
teristic specimens, both of stone and timber 
construction. The counties of Worcester- 


* Engraved in Cambrtdje Antiquarian Society's 
Transactions. 





shire, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 
and, continuing further southward, of Somer- 
setshire and Wiltshire, appear to be richest 
in examples—between them, so far as I am at 
present aware, are upwards of seventy such 
buildings, and below are detailed descriptions 
of some of them. 

Comberton (Worcestershire).—As an ex- 
ample of the small class, that of Little Com- 
berton near Pershore may be taken. This 
barn is built of rough coursed rubble-stone 
from Bredon Hill. Externally, it is 75 feet 
in length and 25 feet in width. Its walls are 
2 feet thick, and rise about 14 feet to the 
eaves ; the roof-framing is simple, half-hipped 
at each end and covered in with thatch. The 
side and gable walls are pierced with the 
usual deep-splayed slit-lights or oilets. Its 
age is not easy to determine, but probably it 
dates back well into the fifteenth century. 

Enstone (Oxon).—Enstone barn is another 
example of the small sized building ; it is (or 
was) the property of New College, Oxford. 
In Parker's Domestic Architecture it is referred 
to as a granary. It is a stone-built, shingle- 
roofed structure, with one large porch on its 
southern side; it has also some interest in 
the fact that a tablet, bearing the following 
inscription in medizval church text of four- 
teenth-century period, is built into the south 
side-wall : 


“Esta gqrangia facta et funvata fuit 
A.D. FACCCUXXXE per Walterium de 
WApniforton Abbatem de WAynehecumbe av 
tyorationem WBoberti {M#lason baliavi istius 
loci.””* 


Also built in by this tablet are two female 
masks of apparently the same date. 


* This barn was founded and built 1382 a.p. by 
Walter of Wyniforton, Abbot of Wynchecombe, at 
the petition of Robert Mason, bailiff of this p!ace.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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folk Lore Motes. 


COMMUNICATED BY E. W. BrasBrook, C.B., F.S.A. 
— 


If{I.—Fo.tk Lore or Eccs IN LANGUEDOC. 


aR. DELISLE has communicated to 
t) the Society of Anthropology of 
Paris some interesting investiga- 

tions made by him into the super- 
stitions of the country people in Lauragais, a 
portion of Languedoc. He was led to inquire 
into them by observing the consternation of 
an owner of fowls when she heard a hen crow 
like a young and immature cock, a cockerel, 
“chanter le Gallet,” as she expressed it. 
This is considered very unlucky, not only 
to the fowl-yard, but to the owner and all 
concerned, and therefore, however good a 
layer of eggs the hen may be, she must be 
got rid of. Next day was the weekly market- 
day at Baziege, and there the hen, a fine fat 
one, was sold to take its musical powers and 
its ill luck to another fowl-yard, a circum- 
stance which did not trouble the seller, so 
that the ill luck was diverted from her own. 
Dr. Delisle was himself of opinion that it was 
not the hen which crowed at all, but a 
cockerel which crowed in her honour, but the 
daughter of the owner persisted in affirming 
that the hen had sung the Gallet. He 
obtained other information as to the pre- 
cautions to be taken for securing the success- 
ful hatching of eggs, though his informants 
showed some reticence. You must not take 
the eggs away. If you have no eggs of your 
own, and obtain some from a farm on the 
other side of a river or brook, or even a dry 
ditch, you must take great precautions, or 
the eggs will not hatch, however good a 
sitter your hen may be. You must get some 
crumb of bread from the person who supplies 
you with the eggs, and place it on the top of 
them in the basket. You must not put the 
basket on a table or chair, or other piece of 
furniture ; it must be put upon the ground. 
Dr. Delisle’s sister entrusted a dozen eggs of 
the guinea-fowl to a young fowl-owner in the 
neighbourhood to be hatched, but did not 
put any bread in the basket, although they 
had to cross the dry bed of the Marqueis- 
sonne, and the basket containing them had 


been left for the night on the dining-room 
table. The result was that only one of the 
ezgs was hatched. When the chickens have 
been hatched, it is the custom for their 
owner to count them each evening to see 
that all are safe, when they follow the cluck 
of the hen into the fowl-house, but it is 
unlucky for anybody else to do so, and incurs 
the risk of death to the chickens. The 
means of death may be a cat or a fox, but 
the cause is the unauthorized counting of the 
chickens. So the owner will hardly ever tell 
you the exact number of the brood. The 
hens and young chickens are frequently 
infested with vermin; the cure for this is 
to keep a frog on the premises in confine- 
ment, and it is believed that his presence, 
even after death, will prevent the production 
of vermin. It is very important to choose a 
proper day for placing eggs to be hatched by 
the hen. Friday is a good day if you desire 
to hatch more males than females. Where 
an egg is a failure, it is believed to be 
through a worm having consumed the yolk. 
Dr. Delisle is convinced that prayers are 
used in the practice of these various cere- 
monies, but was not able to induce his in- 
formants to acknow'edge this. In the discus- 
sion of his communication, it was mentioned 
that in Brittany and elsewhere it was believed 
that the hatching would not be successful 
unless the eggs were a certain fixed number 
—generally an odd number—and originally 
(M. Lejeune thought) always a multiple of 
three. It is also common to put in the 
basket for luck, and as a precaution against 
thunderstorms, a piece of iron, often a piece 
of a horseshoe. Other sim'lar customs were 
cited as being practised in Russia, where 
they hang a black shell by a string to the 
wa | of the hen-house, and call it the god of 
the hens. If a hen dies, they hang it by the 
foot on a neighbouring aspen to preserve the 
other hens from death. A pot with a hole 
in it hung on a stake of the hen-house will 
enable the hens to sleep quietly on their 
perches. There can be no doubt that the 
majority of these beliefs and practices have 
been handed down from remote antiquity, 
and are likely to continue for generations to 
come, however unreasonable they may appear 
to be. It is possible that they may have had 
some reason for their origin. 
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Some Esser Brasses illustra- 
tive of Stuart Costume. 


By MILLER CHRISTY AND W. W. PuRTEOUS. 
(Continued from p. 118.) 


—— 


mN our next illustration (Fig. 6), 
which is from Great Waltham, we 
notice signs of a change in the 
style of female costume, which 
was shortly to become marked. The effigy 
represents Mistress Clemence Everard, who 
died on September 1, 1611, but it was prob- 
ably laid down soon after July 25, 1617, 
when her husband, Richard Everard, Esquire, 
of Langleys, Great Waltham (to whom she 
had been married fitty-three years), died at 
the age of seventy-eight.* This lady was the 
mother of Sir Antony Everard, Knight (died 
1614), whose suraptuous tomb is to be seen in 
Great Waltham Church. Her costume is very 
simple. It lacks embroidery down the front, 
and the neck-ruff is comparatively small. 
The bodice is shorter in front than was 
fashionable formerly, and she wears a hat. 
The skirt of the gown is still enormously set 
off from the hips, crinoline fashion. 

Our next figure (Fig. 7), which is from 
East Ham, shows still further change. It 
represents Mistress Elizabeth Heigham, who 
died on July 18, 1622. She was a daughter 
of James Harvey, Esquire, of Dagenham, 
and “the vertuous, loving, and much-be- 
loved” wife of Richard Heigham, Esquire, 
of East Ham, who was knighted in 1627, 
and married_afterwards Mary, daughter of 
John Co'te, of Rickmansworth.+ Her cos- 
tume lacks, as will be seen, many of the 
essential features of what may be called the 
Elizabethan costume, though the large neck- 
ruff still remains. The long-wais'ed bodice 
with embrdidered front, and the opening 
down the front of the overgown, intended 
to display the pattern embroidered on the 
front of the petticoat—features so charac- 





* The arms on the achievement and four shields 
are those of Everard and Everard impaling Wiseman 
of Great Canfield (to which family the lady belonged) 
and Rockell quarterly. 

+ The arms on the shields are those of (1) Heigham 
impaling Harvey, and (2) Harvey only. 


a 


teristic of the Elizabethan costume - have 
disappeared altogether. In their place the 


lady wears a very plain bodice and skirt, 
over which she has a long cloak, hanging 


E BODYES OF RICHARD EVERA 
LEMENCE HIS BELOVED WIFE WHO LIVED 
WEDLOCKE Liilf YEARES AND THE Savi 

) THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER IC 
THE XXV DAYE. OF IVLY 1G) 
Lxxviif YEARES 








FIG. 6.—RICHARD EVERARD, ESQUIRE (1617), AND 
WIFE CLEMENCE, AT GREAT WALTHAM. 


from the neck and shoulders, with false 
sleeves, and arm-holes at the shoulders, 
through which the arms are thrust. This 
cloak was a new kind of garment which 
made its appearance about the end ef the 
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respects that just noticed, but differing in 
other details, is that, at Upminster, to Grace 
Latham, who “died a mayde,” aged twenty- 
two, on July 18, 1626. She was a daughter 


CTING AIOYF VIL RESVRRECTION. 

PRE RESTETH YRODY OF ELIVABETH Y ELDEST 
pavont oF lames HARveY oF DacENHAM IN THE 
COVNTY OF Essex ESQ3 AND LATE Y VERTVONS 
LOVING & MOST BELOVED Wirt oF Kicn: HercHAM 
oF F.ASTHAM IN Y SAID COVNTY OF Essex ESQVIER 
BY WHOM SHE HAD {SSVE ONF SONNE AND TWO 
DAVGHT Y 15 To say, lames, Marie, &F 1.17 ABE. AND 
DFPARTED THIS LIFE RIGHT GODLY & CHRISTIANLY ¥ 
OF IVLY THE YEARE AFTER Y INCARNATION 

OF OVR SAVIOR CHRIST 1622 
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FIG. 7.—MISTRESS ELIZABETH HEIGHAM (1622), 
AT EAST HAM. 


reign of James I., and was for a time much 
worn. The huge hood or calash is of un- 


of William Latham, Esquire, of Upminster, 
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FIG. 8.—GRACE LATHAM, MAIDEN (1626), AT 
UPMINSTER. 


by his wife Alice, a daughter of Paul 
D’Ewes, Esquire, of London. Her bodice 
and skirt are very plain, much as in the case 
of the last figure, but the former is ex- 
ceedingly décolleté, following a style which 
became prevalent at the period, and was 


FIG. 9.—TOBIAS WOOD, ESQUIRE (circa 1620), AND WIFE ELIZABETH, AT LEYTON. 


usual shape, and has no veil falling upon the 
shoulders. 
Another figure (Fig. 8), resembling in some 


affected specially, it seems, by young and 
unmartried ladies. Over all, she wears a long 
cloak, like that worn by Mistress Heigham, 
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FIG, 10.—RICHARD CHESTER, MARINER (1632), MASTER OF THE TRINITY HOUSE, AND HIS WIPE 
ELIZABETH, AT LEIGH. 


but provided in this case with a very large 
standing collar, of a kind worn not uncom- 
monly at the period by young ladies. The 


neck-ruff is absent, as it could not be worn 
VOL, XXXIX. 


with such a low-necked gown and high collar. 
As is usual with maiden ladies, she wears no 
head-dress and the hair is shown brushed 
tightly upwards and backwards. 


Zz 
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Nothing could be simpler than the attire 
of Mistress Elizabeth Wood (about 1620), as 
represented in her brass (Fig. 9) at Leyton. 
She was a daughter of Christopher Baron, of 
London, and the wife of Tobias Wood, 
Esquire, of Leyton, The inscription, now 
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John Wilson, of Leigh, and wife for forty- 
nine years of Richard Chester, mariner, of 
Leigh, who was for many years an Elder 
Brother (and, in 1631, Master) of the Trinity 
House, London. She wears a simple bodice 
and skirt, a long sleeveless cloak with false 
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FIG. I1.—ABEL GWILLIAMS, MERCHANT (1637), AND WIFE, AT LOUGHTON, 


ee 


lost, was very curious, and in verse, but bore 
no date. It ran as follows: 


Wayle not, my Wood, thy tree’s untymely fall ; 
They weare but leaves that autumn’s blast could 
spoyle ; 

The bark bound up, and some fayre fruit withall. 

Transplanted onely, shee exchanged her soyle : 

Shee is not dead: shee did [but] fall to rise, 

And leave the Woods to live in Paradise, ‘ 
Ds 


The lady wears a perfectly plain dress, with 
very small neck-ruff, and a large kerchief 
covering the head. The curious shading on 
the figures is, we believe, the work of a later 
hand. 

The next figure (Fig, 10) represents also 
the costume of a married lady of the period. 
It is at Leigh, and commemorates Mistress 
Elizabeth Chester, who died, apparently, 
about 1632. She was a daughter of one 


sleeves, a large neck-ruff, and a hat with an 
unusually broad brim. 

At Loughton is a brass (Fig. 11) on which 
all the figures (twelve in number) are repre- 
sented kneeling, as was not uncommon on 
Elizabethan and_ Jacobean brasses. It repre- 
a Abel Gwilliams, ‘‘a worthy gentle- 

an and merchant of London,” who died, 
aged forty-two, on August. 6, 1637, and his 
wife (name not stated), who died probably 
about the same time.* Her attire differs 
little from that of Mistress Chester, last 
noticed, except that she wears a hood instead 
of a hat. 


* The inscription and shield, now lost, are repro- 
duced from a rubbing taken in 1821, and now in the 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries. The shield 
bears the arms of Guillim (or Gwillim), of Gloucester- 
shire and Herefordshire, impaling those of —— (?). 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Che Hundreds of THarwickshire 
at the Cime of the Domesday 
Survep, 


By BenyjAMIN WALKER, A.R.I.B.A. 





Hides. Virgates. 


Lodbroc and Redborne (x7) 
Lodbroc (17) ‘ 
In ipsa villa .. 
Lodbroc (17) 
Lodbroc (18) ox 
ULFELMESCOTE (17) ... 
Wlfesmescot (17) 
Caldecote (.17) .. 
Caldecote (17) 
Walcote, Wilebene, and Calde- 
cote (17) ... aie zs 
Wilebere (17) 
Wilebere (17) 
Wilebei (17) 
Calvestone (17) 
Calvestone (17) 
Rocheberie. (17) 
Niwetone (17) ... 
Niwetone (17) 
Niwetone (17) 
Holme (17) * 
Holme (17) ... 
Lilleford (17) . 
Merstone (17) ... 
LELLEFORD (31) 
DONECERCE (37) 
LUNNITONE (39) 
ICENTONE (42)... 
Mortone (44) ... 


COmP OO ON 
NNORWW HD 


(Concluded from p. 151.) 
—_—~>- 


aERETONE HUNDRED. — This 
1 Hundred, which took its name 
from Meretone, now Marton, a 
~ village near the junction of the 
Leam and Itchen, lay to the south of 
Bomelau Hundred. Its eastern boundary 
was the same as that of the county, and on 
the south the line dividing it from Hones- 
berie Hundred was most probably the same 
as the line which now divides the Hundreds 
of Knightlow and Kineton. On the west 
and north, where lay the Hundreds of Stanlei 
and Bomelau, the boundaries are less certain. 
If they were as I have shown them on my 
map, then the members of Meretone Hun- 
dred in Domesday times were as follows : 


obo 
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, In the Northamptonshire division. of the 
Hides. Virgates. 


FLECHENHO (3) 
Flechenoc (17) 
Flechenho (17) 
FLECHENHO (44) 

GRENEBERGE (6) 
GRENEBERGE (44) o. 

Surland (6) ee 

Derbingerie (6) 
Berdingeberie (17) 

HILLE (7) ‘oe 

Leileforde (12) 

Beltone (12) 

Bentone (17) 
CLIPTONE (14)... 
Neptone (16) . 

EPTONE (17) 

Eptone (17) ... 
Socheberge (16) 

Socheberge (177) 

Socheberge (44) 
Torlavestone (16) : 

Torlavestone (18) ... 
Hodenelle (16) 

Hodenhelle (17) 

In eadem villa 

HOoDENELLE (28) 
Mortone (16) ... 

In eadem villa 

Mortone (16) 


Mortone-and Wilebec (18) 


Lopsroc (16) . 
Lodbroch (17) 


MNMOM MH HARANNOOHROOCWMOAUNDAEDANROMNHDD 


of 
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Domesday Book it is recorded that Turchil 
of Warwick held of the Abbot of Thorney 
5 hides in Salwebrige. This village, now 
known as Sawbridge, is near Grandborough 
(Greneberge), and was therefore in the heart 
of Meretone Hundred in Domesday times, 
so that these 5 hides must be added to the 
total given above, which thus becomes 
157 hides 19 virgates. 

STANLEI HuNDRED.—This took its name 
from Stanlei, now Stoneleigh, a village on 
the Avon not far from its junction with the 
Sowe. On the north-west the forest district 
of the Arden separated it from the Hundred 
of Coleshelle ; and on the south-west, where 
lay Tremelau Hundred, its border very 
probably followed the line I have drawn, 
which is the same as the boundary between 
Knightlow Hundred, of which Stanlei now 
forms a part, and Kineton Hundred, into 
which Tremelau has been absorbed. On 
the north I have little doubt that its boundary 
was as I have shown it, but its eastern 
boundary, against Meretone Hundred, is 
much more doubtful. Supposing it to be 
correct, however, the following would be the 

zZ2 
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members of Stanlei Hundred in Domesday 
times : 





Hides. Virgates. 





Stanlei (1) os 
Stanlei (16) .. 
Optone (1) __.. 
Chinewrde (1)... 
Cotes (1) ace 
BILvglE (6)... 
Bilnei (17) ... 
Condone (6) ... 
Condelme (28) 
Cobintone (6) ... 
Cubitone (16) 
CuBINTONE (20) 
Sucham (6) 
Sowa (6) 
Sowa (44)... 
Ulchetone (6) .. 
Icetone (6) __.. 
Erburberie (6) ... 
Erburberie (16) 
Erburgeberie (17) .. 
ERBURBERIE (19) 
ERBURBERIE (29) 
LAMINTONE (12) 
Franchetone (12) se 
Franchetone (16) ... 
Coventreu (15) 
Stratone (12) ... 
Uluricetone (12) 
ULVESTONE (12) 
MuitonE (16) ... 
Moitone (17) 
Moitone (17) 
Moitone (17) 
Malvertone (16) 
Widecote (16) ... 
Widecote (16) 
Rincele (16) .. os 
Bortone (16) ... -_ 
_ Illintone (16) ... oe 
Lillintone (17) 
Westone (16) . 
Westone (17). 
WESTONE (28) 
RIETONE (17) ... 
Asceshot (17) ... vee 
Badechitone (17) 
Brandune (17)... 
Redeford (17) ... 
BERICOTE (17)... 
BuBENHALLE (22) 
Huningeham (28) 
In eadem villa 
Wapeberie (31) 
WITENAS (39) ... 
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These three Domesday Hundreds, Bome- 
lau, Meretone, and Stanlei, are now com- 
bined, as I have said above, and together 
form the present Hundred of Knightlow, and 





it seems not improbable that the number 
of hides in each Hundred in Domesday times 
was as follows: Bomelau 100, Meretone 
150, and Stanlei 150, or 400 in all. The 
totals at which I have arrived are: Bomelau 
111 hides, Meretone 157 hides 1 virgates, 
and Stanlei 138 hides 2} virgates—or 406 
hides 3§ virgates in all. But 6 of these 
hides (1 in Waure and 5 in Salwebrige) are 
not mentioned under Warwickshire, but 
under Northamptonshire, so that the total 
number of hides given under Warwickshire 
as being in these three Hundreds is 400 
hides 3§ virgates. This may be no more 
than a coincidence, but it is a very striking 
one. 

TREMELAU, HONESBERIE, FEXHOLE, AND 
BERRICESTONE HUNDREDS. — These four 
Domesday Hundreds are now combined, 
and make up the present Hundred of 
Kineton,* first mentioned, as the ‘Sipe 
Socha de Chinton,” in 16 Henry II. (1169- 
1170). Their history from Domesday times 
until they were finally absorbed into Kineton 
Hundred is not at all clear. The Hundred 
of Tremelau is mentioned in the Pipe Rolls of 
1 Richard I. (1189-1190) and 5 John (1204- 
1205); but, as far as I am aware, none of the 
others is ever referred to in the Pipe Rolls 
under its Domesday name. A Chichenes 
Hundred was fined for murder in 29 Henry IT. 
(1183-1184), t Richard I. (1189-1190), and 
5 John (1204-1205), and I am strongly or 
opinion that this was a later name of Hones- 
berie, Fexhole, or Berricestone, for the nega- 
tive reason that it cannot refer to any other 
of the Warwickshire Hundreds; and the 
Hundred of Cotes mentioned in 29 Henry II. 
(1183-1184) may also, perhaps, be a later 
name of one of them, although Dugdale was 
of opinion that the place which gave its name 
to this Hundred was either Coton End near 
Warwick or Coton in the parish of Church 
Over, in the north-east of the county, both 
of which were anciently written Cotes. I do 
not think that this is probable, however, for 
Coton End near Warwick lay in Tremelau 
Hundred, which retained its Domesday name 
until, at any rate, 5 John, or twenty years 


* Kineton, from which the Hundred takes its 
name, is a small town in the south of the county 
between Stratford- -upon-Avon and Fenny Compton. 
It is sometimes called Kington. 
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after Cotes Hundred is mentioned, and 
Coton near Church Over was in Brinklow 
Hundred, the later name, as I have shown 
above, of Bomelau Hundred. It seems 
probable, therefore, that both Chichenes 
Hundred and Cotes Hundred were some- 
where in South Warwickshire, but I can give 
no guess as to their exact positions. 

TREMELAU HUNDRED. — This took its 
name from some ‘‘ Low” not now identifiable. 
Its boundaries on the east, where lay Stanlei 
Hundred, and on the west, where lay Ferne- 
cumbe and Patelau Hundreds, were very 
probably as I have shown them, for these are 
the boundaries of the present Hundred of 
Kineton, of which Tremelau now forms a 
part. On the south and south-east, where 
lay the Hundreds of Fexhole and Hones- 
berie, the boundaries are not so easily de- 
termined, but I do not think that the line I 
have shown can be very far out, for the 
Domesday scribes have definitely indicated 
the Hundreds in which most of the places in 
this district lay. 

The following is a list of the manors which 
I believe were in Tremelau Hundred in 
Domesday times : 

Hides. Virgates, 

Quintone and Waleborne (1) 

Cintone (28) aaa ase 
TASCHEBROC (2) 

Tacesbroc (16) 
EDRICESTONE (4) 
CEDELESHUNTE (6) 
Cestretone (6) ... 

Cestreton (17) 

Cestreton (17) 

Cestedone (19) 

CESTRETONE (44) .. 
Wasmertone (6) 
PILARDETUNE (13) 

Pilardetone (18) 

Pilardetune (18) 

MorTONnE (16)... 

Waltone (16) ... 

Waltone (16) ... 

Contone (16) ... 

Contone (17) 

Cerlecote (16) ... 

Newebold (9) ... pe aa 
Niwebold (16)... sue 
NIWEBOLD (39) 

Fur! (17) 

ETENDONE (17) 

Etedone (18) 

ETENDONE (19) 

Etedone (44) 

MERSETONE (18) 

Ermendone (28) 


Lal 
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Hides. Virgates. 
I 


BEREFORD (28) a ose ° 
BEREFORDE (37)... ove 4 o 
LISTECORNE (29) sek aie 5 oO 
ALNODESTONE (40) ... aie 3 I 
150 ° 


HonesBERIE HunpRED.—This Hundred 
extended from Tremelau Hundred to the 
edge of the county ; its borders, therefore, on 
the west, south, and east can be easily fixed, 
while on the north, where lay the Hundred 
of Meretone, there seems little doubt that 
the boundary followed the same line as that 
which now divides the present Hundreds of 
Kineton and Knightlow. I have not suc- 
ceeded in finding the ‘‘ Bury” from which 
this Hundred took its name. 





Hides. Virgates. 

FERNEBERGE (2) ne ose ° 
HERDEWICHE (6) an «os 85 o 
RaDwE!I (6)... eee ee 3 ° 
RopEWE!I (14) wee $x 2 o 
RapweBIa (44) ae os I re) 
Derceto (16)... ad rom re) 
DERCETONE (38) ... <e -55 re) 
Warmintone (16) = ae o 
Warmintone (16) ... 2 2 
WIMERESTONE (16) ... I 2 
Wimenestone (17) ... 3 ° 
WIMELESTONE (30)... re) 3 
Orlavescote (16) 5 o 
Contone (16) ... 4 3 
Contone (17) 2 oO 
In eadem villa 3 I 
ROTELEI (17) ... 5 ° 
Mollitone (37) ... 5 ° 
94 3 


FexHoLeE HunpreD.—The main part of 
this Hundred lay to the south of Tremelau 
Hundred, and its boundaries were as I have 
shown them, but there was a detached part, 
in which lay Servelei, Lapeforde, and 
Rochintone, at a considerable distance 
away in the Arden district. It is true there 
is no definite statement in the Domesday 
Book that these three places belonged to 
Fexhole Hundred, but from the way they 
are entered there seems every reason to be- 
lieve that they did. There is also strong 
confirmation in the fact that this part of the 
county is still reckoned part of Kineton 
Hundred, although detached from it, and 
this is the Hundred into which, as I have 
said above, Fexhole Hundred has been 
absotbed. 
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The following were the members of Fex- 
hole Hundred in Domesday times : 


—_ Virgates. 


BRAILES (tr)... ove oaeie ee ° 
HUuNnITONE (6) ... see vas 5 ° 
OcTESELVE (18) ote sis bee ° 
Quatercote (18) at wes 5 o 
TIHESHOCHE (22) ie in ae ° 
Etelincote (22) ae ia 5 ° 
Servelei (18) ... mas oe 3 fe) 
Lapeforde (18)... Se eee ° 2 
Rochintone (18) oar ie 3 o 

100 2 


BERRICESTONE HuUNDRED.—This Hundred 
was in two parts, as I have shown on my 
map, and took its name from Berricestone, 
now Barcheston, a town on the river Stour. 
There seems little doubt that the boundary 
between this Hundred and Fexhole followed 
the line I have drawn, and, as all the other 
boundaries were the same as those of the 
county, there is little difficulty in making a 
list of its members from the Domesday Book. 

Hides. Virgates. 
ILMEDONE (16) ace ose 3 

ILMEDONE (16) = 
___ EDELMITONE (22) ... 
Witecerce (16) 

Witecerce (16) 
Ulwarda (16) ... 

Volwarde (22) 

Worwarde (22) 

In eadem villa 
Burdintone (22) 
BERTONE (22) ... 
Ullavintone (22) 

Ullavintone (32) 
Dicforde (22) ... wes 
Contone (parva) (22) ... 
Contone (22) ... ove 

Cuntone (30) yes 
BERRICESTONE (28) ... 

BERRICESTUNE (44) 
STRATONE (33)... 

STRATONE (37) 
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In the Northamptonshire division of the 
Domesday Book it is recorded that Gilbert 
de Gand held 15 hides at Wicford, which 
has been identified with Whichford in South 
Warwickshire. As this place was probably 
iu Berricestone Hundred in Domesday times, 
these 15 hides must be added to the above 
total, which thus becomes 105 hides 2 virgates. 

PaTELAU HuNDRED. — This Domesday 
Hundred is mentioned in the Pipe Roll of 
21 Henry II. (1175-1176), when it was fined 


5 marks for concealing a certain Roger 
who had been with the King’s enemies, and 
in 5 John (1104-1105), when it. was fined 
2 marks for a murder. At the inquisition 
made in 9 Edward II. (1316-1317) it was 
found that the Bishops of Worcester were lords 
of this Hundred, and it remained in their 
possession until 3 Edward VI., in which year 
it was granted by Nicholas Heath, the then 
Bishop, to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick. 
In Dugdale’s time (1640) it was reckoned as 
a part of Barlichway Hundred, but possessed 
a Court Leet and Court Baron, the style of 
the court being the ‘“‘ Hundred or Liberty 
of Pathlow.” The boundaries of this Liberty 
are shown on the map of Barlichway 
Hundred in Dugdale’s Antiquities of War- 
wickshire, published in 1656, and on the 
map of Warwickshire in Richard Blome’s 
Britannia, 1673. At the present time it 
has no independent existence, being quite 
merged into Barlichway Hundred. 

“The place which gives name to this 
Hundred,” to quote Dugdale’s words, “ is a 
tumulus, or heap of earth, situate in a lane 
on the top of a hill upon the left-hand side 
of the road leading from Wotton Wawen to 
Stratford-super-Avon.” The name was long 
preserved in “Pathlow House,” which is 
shown on many of the Warwickshire maps, 
such as the one published by Thomas 
Kitchen in 1777, and James Sherriff’s 
“ Map of upwards of twenty-five miles round 
Birmingham,” published circa 1796. On the 
6-inch Ordnance map dated 1886 this 
house is called “ Hill Farm,” and the sur- 
rounding district ‘ Pathlow.” 

In Domesday times this Hundred extended 
from Tremelau Hundred on the east to the 
edge of the county on the west, and divided 
Fernecumbe Hundred into two parts. Its 
boundaries do not seem to have been quite 
the same as those of the more modern 
Liberty, and they are not very easy to deter- 
mine from the Domesday Book, but I think 
that the following list of its members will be 


found a fairly correct one: 
Hides. Virgates. 


HANTONE (3) ... aon ey o 
Stradforde (3) ... jae ee ae 2 
Alvestone (3) ... ne ~~ 2 ° 
LuDITONE (16)... woe oe. ES o 
Locheslei (16) ... ae is 3 3 

Locheslei (18) oe sa ° I 
Billeslei (18)... ‘2 bee co oe 
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- : Hides. Virgates, 
-Offeworde (22) PY ea 
Edricestone (22) 
WoOTONE (22) ... we oe 
CLIFORDE (22) +, een? ‘e008 
Clotone (22) ... 
MELECOTE (36) a Pe 
Estone (37) ... ose eee 
WILMECOTE (37) 


WW RIO 
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FERNECUMBE HuNDRED.—This lay in the 
south-west quarter of the county; it was 
divided into two parts, as will be seen by my 
map, by the Hundred of Patelau. 

It is only in the Domesday Rook that 
this Hundred bears the name of Fernecumbe. 
The first: reference to it in the Pipe Rolls is 
in 21 Henry II. (1175-176), where it is called 
Barlichewei.* ‘This is the name it still bears, 
but the area of the Barlichway Hundred of 
to-day is considerably greater than it was at 
the end of the twelfth century, for it now 
contains the Domesday Hundred of Patelau, 
which at that time, and for long afterwards, 
retained a separate existence. 

The following is a list of the members of 
Fernecumbe Hundred in Domesday times, 
but, as the boundaries between Fernecumbe 


and Patelau are not €asy to determine from” 


the Domesday Book, it may possibly be in- 
corrett. in some of its details : 


Bedeford (1) 

Bédeford (4).. 
Arvé (4) bee 
BEOSHELLE (4) 
Ulwareé (4) ; 
Brome (4) a 
NEWEHAM (6) ... 
Alne (10) wee ae 
WITELAVESFORD (11)... 
Sandburné (11) 
Salford (11) 

Salford (4§) ... 
Chenevertone (11) 


Hides, Virgates, 


Oo 
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* The name of Barlichway is derived, says 
Dugdale, ‘‘from & little plot of ground about 
eight yards square, now (1640) inclosed with a 
hedge, and situate upon the top of a hill in the 
middle way between Haselor and Binton, and about 
half a mile from Temple Grafton, which is re- 
puted to be the very place where those three 
parishes do meet.” This plot of ground cannot 
now be identified, but the name still remains, 
although in a corrupted form, in ‘‘ Barleyley’s 
Farm,’’ shown on the 6-inch Ordnance map 
dated 1886. This is quite a recent corruption. 
The name appears correctly on Harris’s ‘‘ New 
Map of Warwickshire,” published circa 1850. 


. see Hides. Virgates. 
Wilelei (11) 
ScIREBURNE (16) 
Fulebroc (16) ... 
Snitefeld (16) ... Jaa ‘ad 
Clavendone (16) aaa ia 
Donnelie (16) ... ‘ 
Prestetone (16) 
Prestetone (16) 
Cintone (16) 
Oveslei (16) 
CocrtunE (17) ... 
HOLEHALE (22) 
Mor TONneE (22) 
Mortone (22) 
Ulwarditone (22) 
Ulwarditone (28) 
Witeleia (22) ... 
Longeleij (22) ... 
Burlei (22) ‘ 
Burlei (28) 
Budebroc (26) ... 
Mapelberge (28) 
Ecleshelle (28) 
Grastone (28) ... 
Grastone (37) 
Beninton (28) ... 
Benitone (34) 
Benitone (35) 
STODLEI (28) ... 
Stodlei (29) ... 
OPpTONE (29) ... 
Spernore (29) ... 
HILDERORDE (35) a wad 
HILDEBEREURDE and BENIN- 


HPP RP HUNHUWH HOP RW DH Dew BO we D Dw 
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TONE (37) ... 3 2 
Dorsitone (36) ... I o 
Epeslei (37) oe 
HASELEIA (39)... 3 of 
HASELOVE (40) 5 I 
BICHEMERSE (43) 5 o 

. 157 I 


Reviewing the above totals, which have 
been obtained in every case without any 
forcing whatever, one is irresistibly led to 
the conclusion that in Domesday times the 
number of hides in each of the ten Warwick- 
shire Hundreds was exactly 100, 150, or 
200. This will be made more clear by the 
following table : 





No. of Hides Possibly 
according tomy Correct No. 
Reckoning. Hides. 
Coleshelle “ia 200 1 (?) 200 
Bomelau nw III oO 100 
Meretone ae 157 18 150 
Stanlei .., eae 138 2g 150 
Tremelau aa 150 0 150 
Honesberie we 904 3 100 
Fexhole ... waa 100 2 100 
Berricestone ... 105 2 100 
Patelau ... aa 96 3 100 
Fernecumbe _... 157 I 150 
1,311 3§ 1,300 
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From this it will be seen that the total 
number of hides in Tremelau was, according 
to my reckoning, 150, which I have no 
doubt is exactly correct; Coleshelle and 
Fexhole are correct to within less than one 
hide; and Bomelau and Stanlei are the 
most incorrect, one having 11 hides too 
many, and the other nearly 12 hides too 
few. When one remembers the very large 
number of members in most of these War- 
wickshire Hundreds, the numerous cases in 


which one member was divided among three 
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SOME RELICS FROM YORKSHIRE. 


ale HE accompanying figures show a 
6-5 croup of articles all found in the 
ed.Ual West Riding of Yorkshire, which 
belong to the times of our fore- 
fathers, and display both inventiveness and 
efficiency. The tron holder for a kail-pot was 
made to hang by its handle over a fire ; the 


Mote: Book, 











some RELICS rron YORKSHIRE 


or four tenants-in-chief,.and the very slight 
indications given by the Domesday Book of 
the Hundred to which some of the places 
mentioned belonged, one must admit that an 
error of even 12 hides can very easily be 
made. 





pot would be hung by its own handle being 
passed over (a) and (4), the catch by the 
former serving to retain it when (c) was 
pressed down by hand; scalding and spilling 
would thus be avoided. The glass linen- 
smoother was used to rub a surface on to 
linen before the days of the flat-iron. The 
toasting rack, made to hold a slice of bread 
on the pivoted rack (4) while the end (a) was 
pushed between the bars of the grate, is an 
ingenious contrivance for “turning” toast 
and keeping it warm. The done-skate has 
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one surface rubbed with a smoothness equal 
to that of the ice over which, when strapped 
to the foot with leather, it bore the skater. 
The interlocking parts of the mould for 
making pewter spoons explain themselves. 
All these relics belong to one private collec- 
tion; they are here drawn roughly to one 


scale. 


Antiquatian ews. 


[We shall be glad to receiveinformation from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.]} 


SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND Hopce sold 
last week a further portion of the vast collection of 
MSS. formed by the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, of 
Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham, the most important 
of which were the fullowing: S. Anselmi Cant. 
Archiep. Cur Deus Homo, etc., Sec. XI., £453 
Aristoteles Tractatus Varii, Sec. XIII., £45 103. ; 
A Series of Official French Documents, 1400-1760, 
439; Benedictionarium, Sec. XII., £23 10s. ; 
Boccaccio, De Casibus Virorum Illustrium, Szc. 
XV., £17 5s.; Memoires du Baron de Breteuil, 
1698-1715, £48 10s.; Sir Julius Czsar’s Original 
Papers, ¢emp. Jas. I., £74; Julii Czsaris Opera, 
Sec. XV., £17 10s. ; Household Account of Charles 
VI. of France, 1384, £30; Liber Chirurgize Albukasim, 
Sec. XV., £30; Constantini Africani Viaticum, 
Sec. XII., £89; Theoricarum, Lib. X., etc., Szec. 
XIII., £36 ; Household Roll of Edward II., 1323, 
434; Liber Assisarum, An. 19-44 Regis Edw. IIL., 
fourteenth century, £73; Itinera Justiciariorum 
Angliz in Com. Northants, ¢emp. Edw. III., £64; 
la Legende des Flamens, illuminated, sixteenth 
century, £60 ; Catalogue of the Treasures belonging 
to the Dauphin (son of Louis XIV.), 1689, £43; 
Guichonis Derivationes, Sec. XIII., £37 ; Chronicle 
of England to Henry V., Middle English, Sec. XV. 
445; another to Henry VI., Sec. XV., £30; 
Higden’s Polychronicon, Latiné, Sec. XIV., £55 ; 
Autograph Letter of Charles Lamb, September 15, 
1834, C24 10os.; Miracula Sancte Dei Genitricis 
Mariz, etc., Sec. XI., £50; Epistole S. Pauli cum 
Expositione Haymonis, Sec. XIII., £35 10s.; 
Plutarch, Histoires des Vertueuses Femmes, par Cl. 
de Tesserunt, sixteenth century, £51; Prudentii 
Opera, Sec. XII., £33; Vitee Sanctorum, Sec. XI, 
441; Collections for the History of Methley and the 
Savile family, 1610-25, £101.—Atheneum, May 9. 


bd’) iad J a 
Messrs. Hlodgson’s three days’ book sale, concluded 
yesterday, contained some items of interest. Rossetti’s 
Sir Hugh the Heron, 1843, stitched into a red paper 
wrapper, made £18 15s., less by £16 15s. than the 
uncut example sold in March ; Sonnetts and Songs by 
W.S., ina seventeenth-century handwriting, ecd tran- 
VOL. XXXIX. 


scripts of poems by Jonson, Herrick, etc., £22 10s. ; 
Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 1817-30, £15 
10s, ; the First French and English Dictionary pub- 
lished in England, 1580, £12 10s. ; Topsell’s History 
of Four-Footed Beasts, 1607, £11; and the extremely 
rare Automachia of Joshua Sylvester, a tiny book 
measuring 2} inches by 1 inches, unfortunately not 
complete, £5 2s. 6d. The only other known copy of 
the Automachia is that in the Huth Library.—Daily 


News, May 9. 
~~ « 


Another portion of the collection of Scottish and 
Anglo-Gallic coins formed by the late Mr. J. G. 
Murdoch was sold by Messrs. Sotheby on May 11, 
12, and 13. Among the prices realized were the 
following: Penny or sterling of David I., struck at 
Roxburgh, £5 10s. ; another of Earl Heury, £7 5s. ; 
another of William the Lion, struck at Edinburgh, 
45 7s. 6d.; penny of Alexander II., struck at Rox- 
burgh, £8; three sterlings or pennies of Alexand~r 
III., struck at Forfar, Marchmont, and Renfrew, £7, 
46 17s. 6d., and £10 10s. ; halipenny of David II., 
411 §s.; gold noble of the same period, obverse King 
in Ship, holding the shield of Scotland, £169 (Rollin) ; 
Robert II. groat of Dundee, £10; gold short cross 
lion or “St. Andrew” of Robert ILI., £13; gold 
half-lion of James II., £12.; and a gold lion or 
Scottish crown of the same reign, £11; ducat or 
bonnet piece of James V., 1540, £20 I0s.; two- 
thirds of ducat or bonnet piece, 1540, £30 10s. ; 
one-third of ducat or bonnet piece, 1540, £30 10s. ; 
testoon of Mary, 1553, £40; forty-four shilling 
piece of Mary, now commonly called lions, 1553, 
gold, £36; lion, 1553, excessively rare, £26; 
another, also rare, £26; three-pound piece, or royal, 
1558, £15; thirty-shilling piece, or half royal, 1555, 

17 10s. ; and another from the Marsham Collection, 
415; gold lion noble of the Scottish angel of James 
VI., 1585, £28 (Rollin); gold two-thirds lion or 
Scottish crown of the same reign, 1584, rare, £101 
(Lincoln); another specimen, dated 1587, probably 
unique, and from the Wingate and Addington Collec- 
tions, £40 (Rollin); gold one-third lion noble or 
Scottish half-crown, 1584, only two specimens known, 
4100 (Lincoln); Richard II. half-hordit, struck at 
Bordeaux, gold, from the Marsham Collection, £68 
(Rollin) ; and an excessively rare salute of Henry V., 
the only other example known in England being in 
the British Museum, £62 (Rollin). The three days’ 
sale produced £2,639 19s. 6d. 





LAAAAAAAAAAAAA SA 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCH OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


In vol. xvii. of the Surrey Archeological Collections 
ecclesiastical antiquities are well represented. Dr. 
Fairbank describes, with illustrations, the interesting 
church at Wotton in which John Evelyn lies buried, 
and incidentally gives an account of the origin of the 
curious ceremony observed yearly on February 2— 
‘* Forty-shilling Day ”—at the Glanville monument in 
the churchyard. The Rev. A. J. Pearman gives an 
annotated list of the rectors of Merstham from 1279 
to the present time and Mr. P. M. Johnston sends 
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some further notes, freely illustrated, on the restora- 
tion of Warlingham Church in 1893-94. The contents 
of the family registers of Weybridge are described, 
with extracts, by Miss E. Lloyd, while Mr. Cecil Davis 
continues his valuable transcript of the Wandsworth 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, the new instalment cover- 
ing the years from 1558 to1573. Mr. M.S. Giuseppi 
breaks somewhat new ground in his paper on ‘* The 
Manor of Ewood and the Ironworks there in 1575.” 
The Surrey ironworks are by no means so well known 
as those in Sussex, but one of the most important of 
the old Wealden metal-works was that which was 
situated within the manor of Ewood. Other aspects 
of archzological research are illustrated by Mr. A. R. 
Bax’s important ‘‘ Parliamentary Survey of Church 
Lands in Surrey, 1649-1658,” from the original records 
in the Lambeth Library; ‘‘ Holmbury Hill and the 
Neighbourhood,” by Mr. H. E. Malden ; anda ‘* Note 
on ‘l'wo Drawings by John Evelyn, of Wotton: House, 
in 1640.” 





AAA 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Afril 1.— 
Sir H. H. Howorth, President, in the chair.—The 
following exhibitions were laid before the meeting : 
A tally lent by the Nottingham Museum, and ex- 
hibited by Mr. P. Norman; a silver porringer or 
caudle cup, date 1683-84, and stoneware jug with 
silver-gilt mounts, date 1590, exhibited by Lady 
Reade, with note by Mr. C. J. Pretorius ; photo- 
graphs of two Bedwardine tympana, by the Presi- 
dent; photograph of a curious tympanum from 
Ulgham, Northumberland, by Mr. C. E. Keyser; 
and four eighteenth-century scratchbacks, by Mr. R. 
Garraway Kice.—Mr. Garraway Rice read a paper 
on ‘An IIluminated Pedigree of the De Ferrers 
Family,” made in 1612, and presented to the Wor- 
shipful Company of Fa:riers in that year. The pedi- 
gree was made by Robert Glover, clerk of the Com- 
pany, and freely given by him on October 8, 1612. 
The original pedigre-, although in the possession of the 
Company as late as 1827, is now lost. In that year it 
was carefully engraved by W. S. Jenkins at the ex- 
penre of the Company. The copper-plate is also 
now lost. Three copies only of the engraving are 
known to be extant—viz., one in the possession of the 
Company ; another owned by Earl Ferrers, it having 
been pr.sented to his predecessor in 1830; and the 
one in the possession of Mr. Rice. All of these have 
been illuminated. The pedigree consists of an 
elaborate genealogical tree tracing the earldom of 
Ferrers from ‘‘ Henrie de Ferrars, or Ferrer, a 
Norman, whoe came over with William the Con- 
queror, who gave to hym the honor of Tutbury in 
the Countie of Stafforde,” to ‘ Robert, Earl of 
Essex and Ewe, Viscount Hereford and Bourchier, 
Lord Ferrer of Chartley, Bourchier, and Lovayne, 
who is now lyving [1612], and keeps an honourable 
House in Staffordshire.” There are also numerous 
shields of arms, showing the matches, likewise the 
arms used by the Company, and those of the then 
Master and clerk. In fifty lines of laudatory poetry, 
in praise of the Farriers’ Company, Robert Glover 





attempts to show the connection between the De 
Ferrers family and his Company : 


‘* For Honor view this auncient Pedigree 
OF noble Howses, that did beare the name 
Of Farriers, and were Earles ; as you may see, 
That used the Arte and did supporte the same. 


We neede not presse tyme further then it beares, 
A Company have Farriers beene 300 Yeres! ! ! 


Loe ! thus you heare the Farriers endelesse praise, 
God grante it last as many yeres as it hath lasted 
Daies. 
Anno Dai. 1612.” 


A particularly interesting feature in the ornamentation 
of the pedigree consists in the representation of nine 
instruments used in the art of farriery, which are 
worked into and form part of the decorative border. 
These constitute, perhaps, a unique series, as showing 
the instruments in use early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They are upwards of seven'y years earlier in 
date than those figured by Randal Holme in his 
** Academy of Armory and Blazon,” printed in 1688, 
It would seem that there was thought to be some 
connection between the earldom of Ferrers and the 
Farriers’ Company, even as late as 1830, for in that 
year the then Earl Ferrers, in a letter to the Master, 
expressed his intention “to send a present to the 
Court cf ha'f a doe every year.” It was in acknow- 
ledgment of this that the Company presented to the 
Earl a copy of the engraving of the pedigree, “ hand- 
somely coloured, framed, and glazed,” which is still 
peserved at Staunton Harold. Mr. Rice also gave 
further extracts from the books of the Company, 
showing that the engraving of the pedigree was 
brought about by the perseverance of one ‘‘ Thomas 
Moulden, Esq.,” who was a warden of the Company 
in 1826, and that the total cost was £45 8s., be-ides 
the sum of £11 for taking prints.—Captain Ferrers 
and Mr. C. J. Praetorius added a few remarks on the 
paper.—Mr. C, E. Keyser read a paper on Swalcliffe 
Church, Oxfordshire, and exhibited a series of photo- 
graphs.—Mr. Peers, Mr. T. Blashill, and the Presi- 
dent took part in the discussion that followed. 


ad) 2 bad) 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. —A pri/ 1.— 
Mr. C. H. Compton in the chair.—A fine example of 
a pectoral in silver from Russia was exhibited by 
Mrs. Collier, and a very fine specimen of a polished 
celt of dark gray whinstone, found by Dr. Manby on 
the King’s estate on the “Ailesway,” near Dersing- 
ham, Norfolk, was shown by the Rev. H. J. Dukin- 
field Astley. The “ Ailesway ” runs parallel with the 
“ Peddar’s Way,” and joins it just above Westacre. 
The celt is of oval section, and, according to Sir John 
Evans, belongs to the third class of neolithic imple- 
ments. Mr. Astley also submitted a broken, water- 
worn flint implement of uncertain use, but probably a 
sinker, found in the river Wensum at Rudham, Nor- 
folk. Two coins (one of Elizabeth, the other of 
William III.), both found at Rudham, and one of 
James I. from a bog in the North of Ireland, were 
also shown by Mr. Astley, who afterwards read a 
paper on “The Effects of the Dissolution of the 
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Morasteries upon Popular Education in England.” 
It was well known that it was possible for por men 
to go to Oxford in the Middle Ages, and obtain all 
the advantages of its learning, culture, and refine- 
ment ; but it was to be remembered that down to the 
period of the Renaissance and the invention of printing 
the people genera'ly, including kings and nobles, 
were largely ignorant of even the rud.ments of letters. 
The monastic orders were the guardians of such learning 
as existed, and their houses were the nurseries of educa- 
tion, Upon the education of the bulk of the people 
the dissolution of the monasteries had a most disastrous 
effect, for the new schools which were founded, both 
grammar schools and independent schools, were for 
the sons of the middle class, notwithstanding state- 
ments in their foundation deeds which seem to point 
in a different direction. On the other hand, the 
monastic houses and the hospitals were places of 
learning for the pauperes et in.digentes ; they were the 
schools of the artificer and the peasant, and with their 
destruction rural England was left to a large extent 
destitute of all instruction for over two hundred 
years.—An interesting discussion followed the paper, 
in which Dr. Winstone, Mr. Duppa Lloyd, the Chair- 
man, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. Cheney took part, the 
last named remarking that, taking the Poll Tax 
return of 1377 as a basis of the population, and 
comparing the schovis of 1546, this gives one for 
every 8,300 people ; while the report of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission of 1865-66 gives no more than 
one secondary school for every 23,750 people. In 
the Poll Tax return forty-two towns are given, every 
one of which, with the possible exception of Dart- 
mouth, had its grammar school. 

Afril 15.—Dr. Winstone in the chair.—Mr. P. 
Scott exhibited an illustration of a handsome rain- 
water pipz-head, still to be seen on the front of an 
old house in High Street, Birminghim, where it joins 
New Street. It is dated 1687, and bears the initials 


; ' , Placed over a human face with wings on each 


side. The date is the same as that of the old meeting- 
house, which was the first Dissenting place of worship 
in that city. The pipe-head is believed to be of le.d, 
but is thickly covered with paint.—A paper was read 
by the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma on ‘‘ The Mining 
Tribes of Ancient Britain.” 
ss 2 

The last meeting of the session of the SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on May 11. 
In the first paper Mr. Ludovic Mann, Glasgow, re- 
ported the discovery, near Stranraer, of a series of 
prehistoric pile structures of a curious, if not unique, 
type. Their sites are on the crest of a plateau, about 
50 feet above sea-level, in a wooded area, apparently 
never disturbed by agriculture. Before excavation 
they appeared as shallow, oval, and scarcely notice- 
able depressions, which, on being explored, were 
found to be the tops of pits silted up with vegetable 
mould. In the silting, and chiefly in the lower de- 
posits, there occurred many implements of gray- 
wacke, sandstone, quartz, and quartzite, such as 
rubbing or smoothing stones, pounders, anvil and 
hammer stones. Many flints were also found, rang- 
ing from unwrought nodules to cores of various 


grades, one of the fiuished implements being a 
massive scraper, with a finely-worked edge of 
44 inches, At a de,th of about 7 feet vestiges of 
what seemed a fl »oring of wooden logs were detected, 
on which were found fire-fractured stones, traces of 
hearths, woud-charcoal, and fragments of a coarse, 
hand-made, rude pottery, with peculiar ornamenta- 
tion. Below this level were remains of upright 
p»inted piles of birch and oak, several dozens of 
which occurred in spaces of about 8 feet by 4 feet. 
Mr. Mann offered the conjecture that these peculi:r 
remains had been the sites of half or wholly subter- 
ranean huts, but the evi lence was yet to» scanty for 
well-established conclusions. The implements and 
other objects found and specimens of the piles were 
exkibited, and the paper was illustrated by large- 
scale diagrams of the constructions. In the second 
paper Mr. M. M. Curarleson, Stromness, gave an 
account of the excavation of a chambered mound near 
Breekness, on the property of Mr. W. G. T. Watt, 
of Skaill. In the third paper Mr. John Fleming, 
Glasgow, gave an account of three stone forts in 
Kintyre. That at Stron Uamha is a large structure, 
with three parallel walls, from 5 to 9 feet thick, 
enclosii.g an oblong space of a promontory on two 
sides, the other two being defended by the cliffs.. Que 
on the west side of the Mull, known as Innian 
Dunan, is similarly situated, but more ruined ; and 
a third, on the point of Rhu Mharaiche, is a great 
fort, much ruined, with circular foundations of smaller 
size in close proximity. Photographs of the several 
forts were shown. In the fourth paper Mr. Harry F. 
Young, Cairnban, New Deer, gave a notice of a 
group of small burial cairns on the farm of Hindstones, 
parish of Tyrie, which, to the number of fifteen, were 
removed in the process of bringing a pi-ce of waste 
land under cultivation. Like most other instances of 
such groups of small cairns, there was nothing found 
in any of them, but in breaking up another piece of 
moorland close by a very interesting hoard of brok:n 
flint nodules and partially-worked flakes was found. 
The flints were exhibited. In the last paper Mr. 
George Macionald, curator of coins, gave an account 
of the discovery of a small hoard of gold coins in 
taking down an old house in Glasgow. The hoard 
consisted of five Scottish coins of James III., 
James IV., and Queen Mary ; the others were coins 
of France, Spain, ani Portugal, ranging in date from 
1515 to 1557. Mr. Golbert Goudie exhibited a p:4r- 
tion ofa slab, bearing part of three lines of an Ogham 
inscription, from Cunningsburgh, Shetland; and 
Miss Harcus sent a photograph of a gold bracelet of 
plaited wires of the Viking time, found some years 
ago in Shetland. 
~ *6 
A general meeting of the RoyAL SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF IRELAND was held on April 28, the 
President, Mr. J. R. Garstin, in the chair. The 
treasurer’s statement of accounts for the year ending 
December 31 last showed that the Society had a 
balance to credit of £158 10s., portion of which had 
been invested, making the total amount invested 
%1,000.—A paper entitled ‘‘Some Notes on the 
Judges of Ireland in the year 1739” was read by Mr. 
F, Elrington Ball, M.R.I.A., in the course of which 
2A 2 
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he said that the Lord Chancellor in that year was 
Thomas Wyndham, who was created a peer as Baron 
Wyndham of Finglas. The present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland was an illustrious descendant of the family 
to which Lord Wyndham belonged.—Mr. R. J. Kelly, 
B.L., contributed a paper on the legal office-holders 
of the same year.—Rev. Canon Courtenay Moore, 
M.A., also contributed a paper, which dealt with 
some of John Wesley’s visits to Ireland. 


~ wm 


The monthly meeting of the SocieTy oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE was held on April 29, Mr. 
R. C. Clephan presiding. A paper was read by the 
secretary from Mr. H. A. Adamson, vice-president, 
on ‘* Waterville, North Shields, the home of an 
Antiquary.” It was an interesting account of the 
internal arrangements and collections of the house of 
Mr. George Rippon, who died in 1873.—Mr. W. S. 
Corder read some ‘Notes on a newly-discovered 
portion of the Roman Wall at its eastern terminus 
between Wallsend (Segedunum) and the ancient 
foreshore of the Tyne.” The. portion of the wall, 
sume 6 feet 6 inches in thickness, which was brought 
to hight four weeks ago during some excavations at 
Messrs. Swan and Hunter’s yard, was minutely 
described. Large quantities of broken pottery were 
found, evidently part of the midden refuse thrown 
over the southern rampart.—A note of a discovery in 
the Cloister Garth of Durham Cathedral Church, 
sent in by the Rev. E. J. Taylor, F.S.A., was read by 
the secretary.—Mr. Maberley Philips, F.S.A., ex- 
hibited three documents relating to Seaton Sluice. — 
A cordial welcome was extended by the Chairman to 
Mr. Schetelig, Curator of the Bergen Museum, and 
to Mr. Hodgson, of Carlisle, a member of the 
Cumberland Society of Antiquaries. 


~ «— 


The annual meeting of the East HERTS ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held at Cheshunt on April 30, 
under the presidency of Mr. J. W. Kirkham. The 
IIon. Secretary (Mr. W.B. Gerish) submitted the 
report and balance-sheet, which were adopted. The 
retiring officials and members of the council were 
re-elected unanimously.—A paper on “ Prehistoric 
Archzology—Flint Implements” was read by the 
Rev. B. Hale Wortham, who had with him a very 
large collection of flint implements, a few of which 
had been found in the county.x—Mr. C. W. Cook 
followed with a paper on the Cheshunt Inclosure 
Award. As vestry clerk of the parish, Mr. Cook 
has the custody of this valuable document.—Other 
papers were also read, one by Mr. J. French on 
**The Neglected Antiquities of Cheshunt” drawing 
attention to several objects that should receive con- 
sideration by the Society.—Mr. R. T. Andrews read 
some notes upon “ Excavations made on the Site of 
Anstey Castle” and onan interesting find there during 
the excavations, which had to be abandoned owing to 
the limited funds at the disposal of the Society.—In 
continuation of this last paper, the Hon. Secretary 
read the legend of the Anstey Cave Gate. Following 
this there were thrown on a screen views of places 
visited by the Society during the past year. 





The SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY met on 
May 5, Mr. James Patterson in the chair.—Mr. B. 
Morton read a paper giving the history of the Town 
Moor as recorded in the minute-book of the ancient 
corporation of the borough of Sunderland. He said 
that the records were full of such expressions as grass- 
men, herds, stints, grazing of cattle, and other agri- 
cultural terms, none of which would be found in the 
local records of the present day. The minute-book, 
which was produced for the inspection of the mem- 
bers, extended from 1764 to 1853, when the ancient 
corporation went out of existence. Whilst there was 
no direct evidence to prove it, one might reasonably 
suppose that the Moor dated from the time of King 
Aldred, who granted three hides of land, or 360 
acres, to Bishop Benedict, or Biscop, in the year 
680, as a privilege to the people whom he brought to 
build the monastery at Monkwearmouth, and who 
were supposed to have resided at the south side of 
the river. When the land was divided after the 
Norman Conquest, so far as the towns were con- 
cerned, the rights of the peopie were to some extent 
respected in the retention of these common lands for 
the benefit of the people. 


za) 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


SociAL ENGLAND. Edited by the late H. D. Traill, 
D.C.L., and by J.S. Mann, M.A. With many 
illustrations, London: Cassell and Co., Limited, 
1902-1903. Crown 8vo. Vol. iii., pp. liv, 800; 
vol. iv., pp. lvi, 852. Price 14s. each net. 

We have previously welcomed two volumes of this 
admirable record of the social life of England. The 
third and fourth (there will be six in all) make a 
survey of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or, 
as we would prefer to put it, the Tudor and Stuart 
epochs of our national story. When one reflects 
upon the vitality and progress which marked that 
period, and recollects the brilliance of the reign of 
Elizabeth and the momentous issues of the Civil War, 
one may conceive the magnitude of the attractive 
task which the late Dr. Traill allotted to his expert 
contributors for the composition of what these 
volumes include. Within her own coasts, as well as 
by fateful expansion beyond the seas, England, be- 
tween the reigns of Henry VIII. and Anne, under- 
went a development which for rapidity had, perhaps, 
been only equalled by that of the city-state of Athens 
in ancient history, and which the world has otherwise 
hardly seen approached in general significance and 
influence upon the fortunes of mankind. 

The contributors to this work bear such honoured 
names in the fields of history and archzology that we 
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may be content with saying nothing more of the letter- 
press first published nine years ago than that it has 
been carefully revised for this new illustrated edition, 
with special attention to the valuabie lists of autho- 
rities appended to each chapter, and that in vol. iii. 
Miss Bateson has written a new section on the 
**Social Life and Manners of the Two First Tudor 
Reigns.” As in the case of the — volumes, we 
are rather concerned to estimate the worth of the abun- 
dant illustrations with which Mr. Mann, adorning the 
industry of his selection with great sagacity of judg- 
ment and an occasional play of humour, has furnished 
the text of the work. It is difficult to speak without 
enthusiasm of the way in which he has discharged the 
task. The art and architecture, the literature and 
the relics of Tudor and Stuart days are not too early 
to be rich in beauty, and not so late as to show the 
decadence which in many ways attended the social 
life of the eighteenth century. The result is that our 
museums and libraries, as well as private collections, 
contain a wealth of objects which in those brave days 
belonged to the noble churches and stately homes of 
England. 

In vol. iii. we have, for instance, an excellent 
view of the great hall of Hampton Court among 
many pictures of the homes of English life. In pass- 
ing we may regret that, apparently, Mr. Reginald 
Hughes has made no mention of Layer Marney 
Towers in Essex, or of Sutton Place, of which Mr. 
Frederic Harrison wrote so eloquently a few years ago. 
As Mr. Mann justly says in his preface, “ contemporary 
views of towns and landscapes are trustworthy repre- 
sentations of specific places, instead of giving us 
merely the generic features.” Again, in portraiture 
we have life-like work, notably from the hand of 
Holbein. Especially we would commend the gallery 
of men and women whose portraits adorn these 
volumes: Erasmus, Colet (a mere sketch, but such a 
sketch !), the family of Sir Thomas More (from the 
Holbein drawing at Basle), Jane Seymour, Queen 
Mary (from a brilliant medal-piece), Holbein (by him- 
self), Sir Philip Sidney and his brother (from the 
little known picture at Penshurst), Drake, and 
Gilbert, the father of electiicity. Amongst the 
coloured plates a special word of praise is due to that 
rendering five Elizabethan miniatures and to the 
shrine of St. Patrick’s Bell, ‘‘the oldest relic of 
Christian metal-work in Ireland,” which might have 
been more fittingly included in an earlier volume. 

Vol. iv., which opens with a good coloured copy of 
the ‘‘ James I.” at Hampton Court, has an even more 
notable collection of portraits: Selden; an early 
miniature of Milton; an excellent gallery of Crom- 
wellians, including Oliver himself, from the ‘‘ Sidney 
Sussex, Cambridge,” portrait; a brilliant etched 
sketch by Rembrandt of Manasseh Ben Israel, who 
brought Jews to England ; Hobbes, with his ‘‘ Levia- 
than”; Ashmole, the prince of antiquaries, and a 
host of others. Hollar’s engravings of Old St. 
Paul’s, and a curious little map of 1675, which shows 
Holland House lying in a tract of fields midway 
between the buildings of London and the village of 
Hammersmith, are examples of the truly illustrative 
prints which Mr. Mann has introduced. Among the 
number of relics which are displayed, we have such 
divers objects as one group of exquisite ‘‘ memorial 


rings of Charles I.” from the British Museum, and 
anoiher of belongings of Miles Standish, preserved at 
the Pilgrims’ Hall, Plymouth, Massachusetts. In his 
preface Mr. Mann notes that ‘‘ contemporary illus- 
trations show us, too, how the middle classes are be- 
coming the dominant factor in the national life.” 

On a previous occasion we have praised the ample 
table of ‘* Notes on Illustrations,” which is a feature 
of each of these volumes. With this and the full 
index to the text it would seem ungracious to grumble 
for more ; but we are sincerely sorry that the index, 
being alphabetical, does not also contain references to 
the multitudinous pictures, which it is not easy to 
find again. This blemish apart, the printing and 
get-up of these volumes, heavy as they naturally are 
to hold, leave no:hing to be desired. 

W. H. D. 


* * * 


THE ROMAN Fort OF GELLYGAER, in the County 
of Glamorgan. By John Ward, F.S.A., of 
Cardiff. General plan, 13 plates, and 22 illus- 
trations in the text. London: Bemrose and 
Sons, Limited, 1903. Demy 8vo., pp. x, III. 
Price 7s, 6d. 

This well-printed and admirably illustrated volume 
is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of Roman 
Britain. The site of the Gellygaer fort was excavated 
by the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society in the years 1899 
to 1901, and the work before us describes the results. 
The description and record of the work done and the 
discoveries made is of very special interest to anti- 
quaries, because, as Mr. Ward points out, the fort 
** has supplied a singularly perfect plan, and one free 
from the presence of confusing secondary buildings 
and additions. The plan, too, is remarkably simple 
and symmetrical, exhibiting all the signs of one 
design and execution.” In successive sections Mr. 
Ward deals with the site and its surroundings, the 
history of the exploration, the general plan of the fort, 
and the details of the fortifications and of the interior 
buildings, with, lastly, some notes on the “‘ finds ”— 
which were of no great interest—and some specu- 
lations on the period of the fort. Mr. Ward rightly 
makes considerable use of the comparative method, 
turning to good account the results achieved of late 
years in connection with the excavations of the forts 
of Hadrian’s Wall, and of those still farther north 
described in recent volumes of the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. The book, in 
its abundance of detail and precision of record, 
appeals to the professed antiquary, and in its lucid 
descriptive power and general interest to readers of 
ordinary education. Mr. Ward has aimed at interest- 
ing both classes of readers, and has been singularly 
successful in the effort. We cordially commend the 
book. The plans and illustrations deserve a special 
word of praise. 

* * * 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Charles 
Holroyd, Keeper of the National Gallery of 
British Art. With fifty-one illustrations and 
certain translations. London: Duckworth and 
Co., 1903. Pott quarto, pp. xiv, 347. Price 6s. 

The fashion of the day has summoned from the 
press a multitude of books on great artists, written 
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by critics of varying competence. It is a boon anda 
pleasure to find one’s self in the safe hands of Mr. 
Holroyd as a guide to Michael Angelo. The theme 
is a very notable one, to which author and publishers 
have obviously devoted pains, especially for the 
modest price. If the series which Messrs. Duckworth 
inaugurate with this example maintains its standard, 
a be:ter service will be rendered to the true cause of 
art than could result from the even cheaper hand- 
books, however speciously pretty, which at }resent 
flood the market. To many the really excellent set 
of photographic illustrations (to which, perhaps, both 
the cartoon and sculpture work of this master lend 
themselves) will be a delight. From the student’s 
point of view we think it is even easier to admire the 
glorious conception and execution of his masterpiece 
in painting in these pages than in the Sistine Chapel 
itself, although, in passing, we may regret the absence 
of a single plate, which, on however small a scale, 
might suggest the arrangement of the whole series of 
roof-cartoons. But we think that an even greater 
merit of this volume is that judicious quality of its 
enthusiasm which proves the competence of its 
author, Mr. Holroyd, naturally enough, places 
Michael Angelo very high, but the careful reader 
discernsin his criticism the wise application of certain 
principles and comparative standards. To mention 
one instance, the present writer has entered in the 
ample index with which the book concludes a set of 
references to the pages where Mr. Holroyd shows 
how Michael Angelo drew from or vied with the 
masters of Greek sculpture. Again, the volume in- 
cludes, in addition to the summary “‘ life and letters ” 
of Mr. Holroyd’s own composition, certain scholarly 
translations of real interest. The contemporary life 
of his friend and master by Condivi here appears in 
English form for the first time, and its lively touches 
of biography make as good reading as its expressions 
of sane criticism. Considerable interest attaches also 
to the English translations from the Portuguese of 
three Dialogues on Painting, composed by Francisco 
D’Ollanda in 1538, a date when Michael Angelo had 
finished his noble figures in the San Lorenzo Sacristy 
at Florence, and was back at Rome in the Vatican. 
These translations, we 1epeat, are a real addition 
to knowledge, and increase the value of a volume 
which carefully portrays the temperament as well as 
the skill of one of the world’s very greatest artists, 
who, after the manner of the men of the Renascence, 
was a patriot ard a poet, besides glorifying God with 
the creatures of his handiwork. W. H. D. 


* * * 


AuGusTus CASAR AND THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE EMPIRE OF RoME. By J. B. Firth, B.A. 
With illustrations and maps. London and New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903. 12mo., 
cloth ; pp. xvi, 371. Price §s. 

The gaps in the “‘ Heroes of the Nations Series” 
issued by Messrs. Putnam are being filled up, and that 
curiously complex character who, in the phrase of 
Seneca, ‘‘clothed himself with the Republic,” and, 
by founding the Empire, started the Roman world on 
a new career, obviously demanded a place. Mr. 
Firth’s volume meritoriously attacks the large task. 
Recognising that his hero has less glamour than the 





splendid Julius, he perceives the vast significance «f 
the constructive work which Augustus accomplished 
in his long public career. At the same time he 
endeavours to ‘‘reveal the man” on his personal 
side, and here there was obviously room for an 
attempt to make a portrait out of the exceptional 
materials from which others have, for instance, 
painted his successor Tiberius. We are inclined to 
thiuk that the best of Mr. Firth’s chapters is that on 
‘¢ The Imperial Family,” unfolding the tragedy of the 
household of a man who reorganized the whole 
civilized world while his wife and daughters them- 
selves wove the woollen garments that he wore, and 
who, as the father of his commonwealth, preached 
an austere morality which he himself did not practise. 
But Mr. Firth observes the proportions of a biography, 
and does not fall into the fashionable error of pre- 
ferring a man’s foibles to his achievements. The 
earlier chapters of this book, whch are introduced 
by a sketch of those momentous weeks following the 
Ides of March in 44 B.C., when the murderers of 
Cesar vainly imagined that they had slain Czsarism, 
show how Augustus missed his opportunities. Nor 
could the order into which Augustus put the Roman 
house be described or appreciated without an 
account of the warfare whereby he saved it from 
chaotic ruin. In his chapter on ‘‘ The Theory of the 
Principate ” we have a logical and scholarly review 
of that policy by which Augustus ruled, in fact, with- 
out seeming to do so, thanks to a faculty of statecraft 
which, if practised in a meaner sphere and devoted to 
a trivial end, would perhaps deserve the title of 
opportunism. In the chapters on the provinces and 
‘©The Romanization of the West” he draws some 
light from modern archeology, and in this connection 
we regret that the illustrations are not worthier of 
the text. In some volumes of this series the illus- 
trations have been a feature ; in this the reproluctions 
of coins from Cohen’s plates are a disfigurement, and 
the photo from a cast of the British Museum cameo 
of Augustus shows how far more effective and accurate 
is that mode of reproduction. W. H. D. 


*x* * * 


LEONARDO DA VincI. By Dr. Georg Gronau. 
**Popular Library of Art.” Forty-four illustra- 
tions. London: Duckworth and Co. [1903]. 
16mo., pp. xvi, 190. Price, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. 

In the annals of art there are few such outstanding 
figures as that of Leonardo da Vinci, a man who 
touched life at an extraordinary number of points, 
and whose hands and brains were capable of more 
diversified activities, probably, than those of any 
other artist either before or since his day. He bears 
witness himself to his many-sided talents in the letter 
which he wrote offering his services to the Duke of 
Milan. After detailing his abilities in engineering and 
in the making of warlike weapons and appliances, he 
goes on to say: “In time of peace I believe that I 
could equal any other as regards works in architec- 
ture, both public and private. I can likewise conduct 
water from one place to another. Furthermore, I can 
execute works in sculpture, marble, bronze, or terra- 
cotta. In painting, also, I can do what can be done 
as well as any other, be he whohe may.” Dr. Gronau 
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gives a readable outline of Leonardo's life, followed 
by a series of critical chapters, written with insight 
and knowledge, dealing with his principal works. 
The numerous illustrations add much to the value of 
the book. The reproductions of some of the sketches 
and studies are particularly interesting. Mr. Frederic 
Pledge, who has translated the book from the German 
of Dr. Gronau, has done his work very satisfactorily. 
The usefulness of the books in this ‘* Popular Library ” 
would be much increased by the addition of an index 
to each volume. 


x + * 
A PHILOSOPHER IN PorTUGAL. By Eugéne E. 
Street, F.S.A. London: 7. Fisher Unwin, 


1903. 8vo., pp. viii, 248. Price 5s. net. 

The title of this book is a mere fagon de parler, for 
philosophy there is none, nor, despite the author's 
claim to be a “ professed archzeologist ” (p. 86), is 
there any archeology. Mr. Street, however, has 
written a very readable and pleasant, if superficial, 
accou:t of Portuguese life and manners as seen by a 
cheerful-minded traveller in the course of a few 
weeks’ visit. We are thankful to the author for 
sparing us almost entirely the dismal facetiousness 
with which most writers of travels of this kind seem 
to feel obliged to eke out their record. Mr. Street 
his humour and a quick eye, and consequently we can 
say cons ientiously that we have read his bright and 
picturesque narrative wih pleasure and profit; but 
why, when otherwise his English is above suspicion — 
why did he allow himself to perpetrate such a 
vulgarism as that on p. 16, where he tells us that he 
went ‘* to lay down on the seat”? 


* * x 


Mr. Elliot Stock has re-issued in the new popular 
edition of the ‘* Book-Lover’s Library ” (price 1s. 6d. 
net) the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield’s pleasantly discursive 
little work on Books Fatal to their Authors. Book- 
martyrs have been many and of all times. Mr. 
Ditchfield’s essay does not profess to be exhaustive 
—the full treatment of the subject would fill more 
than one large volume—but it covers a very wide 
field in a very realable and suggestive fashion. In 
its new, cheap, and yet attractive form the book 
should reach a very wide circle of readers. From the 
Homeland Association, Limited, comes another of 
its exce'lent handbooks— 7%e Ancient and Loyal City 
of Exeter, by Beatrix Cresswell (price 6d. net, paper, 
and Is. net, limp cloth). We have already spokea 
in terms of praise of Miss Cresswell’s handbooks to 
Teignmouth and Dawlish ; and this companion guide 
to the cathedral and other attractive features of the 
ancient Devonian city is fairly up to the level of the 
many useful and attractive handbooks already pub- 
lished by the useful Homeland Association. Some 
of the statements about the Cathedral, however, 
require revi-ion. It is quite incorrect, for example, 
to speak of the great west window as a ‘‘rose 
window” (p. 32). The illustrations are numerous 
and good. 

* * * 
Vol. xxxiii. of the Encyclopedia Britannica is the 


ninth of the new volumes, and extends from Strachey 
to Zwolle. Archeological articles are conspicuous 


by their absence, the only one worth remarking being 
Mr. Hogarth’s account of Troy. Science is the 
dominant note of the volume, which includes a con- 
siderable number of articles treating of branches or 
developments of science, which are either now entirely 
new or have made great strides since the last edition of 
the Encyclopedia was issued. Under this head may 
be named Strength of Materials, Thermodynamics, 
Thermo-electricity, Telegraphy, Telephone, Titan 
Cranes, Transformers, Type-setting and Casting, 
Vaporization, Ventila:ion, ani Water Supply. Other 
scientific contributions of interest, too numerous to 
notice in detail, include the full treatment of such 
topics as Surface—a very abstruse paper—Surgery and 
Surgical Instruments (illu-trated), long articles on 
Surveying and Therapeutics; o-hers on Tides and 
Tuberculosis, Articles of immediate i terest abound. 
The tendencies and pre-occupations of present-day 
thought are significantly reflected in such papers as 
those on Strikes and Lock-outs—a long and valuable 
compilation—Syriac Gospels, Tariffs, Taxation, 
Technical Education, Trade Organization, Trade 
Unions, Trusts, Wages, Women, and Zioni-m. 
There is a remarkable article on Suicide with some 
striking statistis. The writer, Mr. H. H. Littlejohn 
remarks that it can b: shown by the vital statistics 
of various countries that ‘* each country has a different 
suicide-rate, and that while the rate for each country 
may fluctuate from year to year, yet it maintains 
practically the same relative proportions to the rates 
of other countries.” In the table showing "he suicide- 
rite for different countries Saxony holds the unenviable 
post at the head of the list, while Ireland is honour- 
ably last. Among the geographical and topo- 
graphical articles the first place may be given to the 
long paper on the Transvaal Colony. O.her articles 
in which the knowledge of twenty years ago is added 
to and brought up-to-date include those on the Sudan, 
Sydney, Tasmania, Texas, Tibet, Tripoli, Tunisia, 
Turkey, Uganda, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Venezucla, and West Australia. There are 
two or three military papers of great importance — 
such as Strategy, Tactics, and the long article on 
War. The sister service is represented by a paper on 
Torpedoes. The biographical articles are numerous 
and important. There is a long and judicious life of 
Queen Victoria, unsigned, with a portrait. Mr. 
Edmun-1 Gosse writes well on Tennyson. Living 
men who find a place include Mr. Swinburne, Sir 
John Tenniel (with a plate reproducing his famous 
‘* Dropping the Pilot”), Tolstoy, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
Mr. Whistler, and the German Emperor, William II. 
Among the biographies of those who have passed 
away may be specially named those of Taine, Arch- 
bishop Tait, Tyndall, Westcott, Whittier, and Walt 
Whitman. The prefitory essay, by the Rev. W. E. 
Collins, on ‘‘Methods and Results in Modern 
Theology” is suggestive and encouraging. We 
heartily congratulate the editors on the completion of 
their task. 

Vol. xxxiv. has not yet been issued. It consists of 
double-page maps, each of which has to be mounted 
on a separate guard, and consequently publication 
has been delayed. But vol. xxxv., the Index to the 
whole Encyclopedia, has reached us, and a wonderful 
production it is. The publishers claim that it is the 
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largest index which has ever been compiled, and we 
doubt whether anyone will be found bold enough to 
dispute the claim. It contains more than 600,000 
entries, and forms a master-key to the contents of the 
entire series of thirty-four volumes. The reviewer 
stands almost aghast at such a monument of labour 
and industry, produced so rapidly and so accurately. 
The principles followed in preparing the Index seem 
sound and sensible, facility of reference being always 
kept in view as the main consideration. A mere 
glance down a few of these closely printed 1,092 pages, 
five columns to the page, shows how comprehensive is 
the scope of the volumes indexed, and how thoroughly 
in reference and knowledge it has been brought up to 
date. This monumental index is the coping-stone 
placed on a great national work. 


* * * 


From the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
comes the Annual Report of the United States 
National Museum for the year ended June 30, 1900. 
A portly volume of 738 pages, lavishly illustrated, 
forming a splendid record of scientific activity. 
Besides the usual reports and -statistics there are 
seven papers describing and illustrating collections 
in the Museum. They deal with matters so diverse as 
Aboriginal American Harpoons, the Ceramic Art in 
China, the History of Musical Scales, Gems, Meteorites, 
and the Ceremonial Pigments used by the Hopi Indians. 
There are some 250 illustrations, including plates and 
figures in the text, all excellently produced. The 
publication of some, at least, of these papers, with 
their illustrations, as separate monographs is much to 
be desired. Among the pamphlets before us are two 
of special interest. The Balham and District Anti- 
quarian Society have issued a paper by Mr. T. W. 
Shore on Zhe Archeological Remains and Early 
Historical Associations of Streatham, Tooting, and 
Balham (Price 6d.). The district has not much to 
boast of in the way of antiquities, but it has many 
and important early historical associations, and to 
these full justice is done by Mr. Shore’s competent 
pen. His comments on place-names and on parish 
boundaries are particularly interesting. The other 
pamphlet is the fourth part of Dr. Brushfield’s 
Raleghana, reprinted from the Zransactions of the 
Devonshire Association. This new part deals entirely 
with a sculptured effigy in the south choir ambulatory 
of Exeter Cathedral, which Dr. Brushfield, following 
Mr. W. Cotton, identifies with a Sir Henry Ralegh 
of Ralegh, who died in 1301, and whose burial was 
the cause of a remarkable quarrel, here fully described, 
between the Dominican Friars, whose convent then 
occupied a portion of the site of the present Bedford 
Circus, and the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral. 
The pamphlet is as erudite and as readable as its 
predecessors, and is illustrated by two plates. 


* kK * 


We have received No. 2 of the Burlington Maga- 
sine, April (Savile Publishing Co., Limited, price 
2s. 6d. net), a luxuriously-printed and _ illustrated 
monthly intended for art connoisseurs. It is impos- 
sible to notice in detail the contents of a magazine 
which appears as a thick quarto of more than 120 
pages, and containing 37 plates. As a whole it is 


thoroughly good. We have never seen better repro- 
ductions than some of the plates in this handsome 
production. No. 1 (May) of another new art maga- 
zine, Art (S. C. Brown, Langham, & Co., price Is. 
net), has reached us. It is edited and printed at 
Antwerp, and is almost entirely concerned with the 
art of the Low Countries. The chief papers are on 
Rubens and on Ccnstantine Meunier ; but the letter- 
press is inferior to the illustrations. These, which 
are numerous, are very good indeed. In the 
Architectural Review for May Professor Lethaby 
concludes his illustrated paper on ‘‘How Exeter 
Cathedral was Built,” and Mr. Phené Spiers has 
a valuable first article on the wonderful ‘‘ Palace 
of Knossos, Crete,” with a large sketch-plan and 
other excellent illustrations. ‘* Fitz-Glanvil ” writes 
in the May Genealogical Magazine on “‘ The Cecil 
Armorials,” and ‘‘The Morrises of Co. Kerry,” 
“The Ouseley Family of Co. Galway,” and “ The 
Cornewalls of Burford” form the subjects of other 


papers. 
* * * 


The April issues of three local quarterlies reached 
us too late for notice in last month’s 4mtiguary. The 
contents of the U/ster Journal of Archeology are as 
varied and interesting as usual. The Bers, Bucks, 
and Oxon Arcehological Journal has a suggestive 
address by Mr. H. Peake on the new county history 
of Berkshire ; while in Fenland Notes and Queries, 
an excellent miscellany, we notice interesting recol- 
lections of Whittlesey Mere, notes on Dean Fletcher 
(of Peterborough) and the Liberty of Peterborough, 
and much other good matter. Among the other 
periodicals on our table are the East Anglian, Feb- 
ruary ; the Architects’ Magazine, April; the Bur- 
lington Gazette, April and May, being the first two 
monthly supplements to the Burlington Magazine ; 
Sale Prices, April 30; the American Antiquarian 
and Oriental Journal, January and February ; and 
No. 1 (May) of the Notion (Paisley: Gardner ; price 
2d.), a new venture of eccentric size and style, which 
seems to have no particular reason for making its 
appearance. 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent ‘or review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 








